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Me 





Somethin 1g Very S pecial with 


YANKEE 


for Christmas th, 1s year” 


No gift will be more acceptable, carrying with it as it does not only the charm 
and beauty of YANKEE but also the practical value of the 149-year old 
veteran—Robert Thomas’ 1941 O_p Farmer’s Atmanac. You'll find your 
friends and relatives will welcome this all year ’round entertainment and 


enlightenment as much if not more than any other gift you might send them. 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at these special rates, 
but no orders will be accepted after December 25 at these rates. So we urge 


you to send in your order now. 149th YEAR 


order unless you prefer to do so. A bill payable after 
January first will be sent later. A convenient order 
blank will be found in this issue of YANKEE. Be sure 


to fill in your own name and address. 


To announce your gift subscription of YANKEE, we will 
send (in the donor’s name) the attractive 1947 Op 





FARMER'S ALMANAC (shown here) with a copy Of OUP «4s necessary in every YANKEE 
home as the daily newspaper and 
the family Bible.” 





Christmas issue to reach the recipient at Christmas time. 


SPECIAL RATES for CHRISTMAS GIFTS of YANKEE 
(Including the 1941 Old Farmer's Almanac) 


ONE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION .......... . . .. $2.85 
TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS... . . Each $2.00 


Give your order to Your Local Agent or Newsdealer NOW . . . or send to YANKEE 
(Subscription Department), Dublin, New Hampshire 





| 

| 

P.S. And don’t forget the friends you gave to last year — a 
| word from you and we'll notify them you are renewing for 
| them again. By letting us know soon, it will save confusion. 
| 
| 





INDIVIDUAL COPIES OF THE 1941 OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND NOVEMBER 20, 1940 
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QUICK as a wink — yes, almost as 
quick as you can say ‘‘Un- 
derwood’’ — you can now whip together ap- 


petizers and sandwiches that make women 
ask for the recipe ...and men ask for more/ 


Be 


TRICK - . and a neat one anytime. 
us’ 


t flip open a can of that 
famous all-ham spread—U nderwood Deviled 
Ham. Temptingly seasoned with rare spices 
from the Indies — ready to spread. 





SLIC. is the word for it. Slick for 
picnics. Slick for parties. De- 
licious . . . nutritious. If you want real flavor, 


just ask for ‘‘Underwood Deviled Ham!”’ 


FREE! Sample can (only one per family) 
and recipe book. Write Wm, Underwood Co., 
120 Walnut Street. Watertown, Mass. 


UNDER k WOOD 


DEVILED HAM 


In tins 
or 
table jars 





P For variety try “rArtrom”, the new Under 
« &* wood canape spread.Tastes imported—costs 
Uttle. Ask your grocer or send 15c for full size can, 
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“Coming to the Point’ by Wm. Mount 
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Mirrors for a dog! One about 46 inches square 
formerly in hall, oak frame; one newly silvered 
square mirror with mahogany frame; and a large 
oval with oak frame. Also offer 6 sterling silver 
teaspoons (never removed from box) 50 years old. 
Want ten to twelve month old wire-haired terrier or 
dog of that size that is good watch dog. Have been 
breeder of fine dogs. N400. 


~~ Mn A A A A 


Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swappors' Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50c. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


the first of the month. You'll 


Will swop one portrait of Ge » Washi......u en- 
graved by W. Biscombe Gardiszer. This is very 
old, but in very good condition. What will you 
swop? N4 

Tricycle, large enough for seven year old child, 
which I would like to swop for a small girl's bicycle 
= sidewalk bicycle. Where can I find a swopper? 
1450. 








An old violin made in Paris. My father had it 
and was 92. He learned to play in the Arctics in 
an igloo on a whaling expedition of New Bedford 
in whaling days. The ship was iced in and supplies 
low and they lived three months with Eskimos. I'd 
trade for a newer one for my grandchild of .9 to 
learn to play on. V411 





I have 15 piece ivory tollet set. Will swop for a 


lady’s amethyst ring. N414 





I am a printer. I will swop anything in the 
printed line for books published by either Copeland 
and Day, or Small, laynerd and Company; also 
copies of the quarterl magazine “Knight Errant”’ 
and the “‘Mahogany Tree. If you don’t want to 
swop permanently, may I borrow? The foregoing 
were all published in Boston in the eighties and 





ae Also pictures taken by Fred Holland Day. 
416. 
I have a pair of skis, six footers, and h d 


I want Lincoln letters, busts, medals, badges, 
election posters, and prints. I have travel posters, 
postcards, and brass buttons. Also pictures of old 
time actresses. N452. 

Have good upright piano in W. Springfield, Mass. 
I will exchange it for studio couch, or what have 
you? NC454 

What would someone want for tatting enough 
done in wheels to go around two handkerchiefs? 
What’s your swop? N464. 

Wanted: A Nova Scotian lobster boat in good 
condition or hull of same. Have over $500 worth 
of articles to swop—from fountain pens to parlor 
suite. N467 


Have a white Polar Bear skin over ten feet long 
iven me by a fur trader from Northern Canada. 
ft is too large for my living room, but would make 
a nice rug. 
if p > 














I would like to swop it for a typewriter 
N470. 





ski poles which I will swop for what have you? 
I also have some 50 odd popular recordings. N420. 


Have two beautiful, pure-bred, fox hound pups, 
11 weeks old, and I will swop either one for a 
shotgun such as a 12 or 16 gauge, double-barrel, 
automatic, or pump, or will swop both dogs for a 
gun of equal value. N432. 


St. Petersburg, Florida, place wanted—if it’s 
“in close.” Am an old woman, 11 years widowed 
and want to get rid of 3 lots of land in Great 
Chebeauge Island, Portland, Be and 5 acres 
outside Tampa, Florida. N433 


~ Have metal pitcher, oudvatie plate, Rogers make, 
year 1888, holds about 1 quart, porcelain inside. 
Would swop for fur collar or new woolen dress, 
size 40 or 42. N435. 


I have two wooden chains, whittled from solid 
bass wood. One is 4 feet 7 inches, 38 links long. The 














other is 3 feet 7 inches, 28 links long. Would like 
to swop for maple syrup, or fresh eggs. There are 
only a few wooden chains in the country. N437. 


4 





Beach wagon, Ford 1931, good tires, all curtains. 
but need glass, motor only fair but registered in 
Massachusetts and running daily 42 miles. Can use 
cord wood saw rig, shot gun, poultry, or what have 
you? N48. 

I have a “cowboy” guitar in excellent condition, 
has never been used—would swop candid camera or 
“wind” victrola in good condition. Also interested 
— guns and real-honest-to-goodness cowboy “stuff.” 

490. 








I _ will swop my 20 foot motor boat. 6 foot beam 
5 H. P. Motor (seaworthy), in good condition for 
lumber—rough, sawed or planed. N492 

I have a Silver Fox neck scarf in eneallont con- 
dition, and will swop it for a chair of any _—— 
tion as long as it is in good condition. N499 

I have a sewing machine in very = condiilen 
and would like to hear your swop! 

Will swop one pure bred pedigreed Arrhie bull 
calf 4 weeks old, beautifully marked; for 23 laying 
pullets—Rhode Island Reds preferred. N512 











I have a set of 8 Luther Burbank’s books on 
“Fruit Improvement and Gardening,” 
Burrough’s books, “‘Locusts and 
“Winter Sunshine,” and “Wake Robin,” 
condition—will swop for old movie magazines prev- 
ious to 1936, or binoculars or a telescope. N522. 


I want only rose bowls and Daguerrotypes but 
have the following swops: Armstrong electric stove; 
Hotpoint electric iron; Premier Pic-Up Cleaner; 
ukulele; La Salle Course in “Business Letter 
Writing” (value $100); $5 set Parker Jig-Saw 
Puzzles; Little Falls “diamonds” and numerous 
other items. There must be something here you 
want to swop. N527 


I have Almanac’s—National Temperance 1884, 
Wright’s Pictorial Family 1882, Warner's Safe 
Cure 1890, Shaker 1886, Ayer’s 1887 and 1888, 
also seed catalogues of the same dates; Old Butterick 
magazines of the 1880’s and 1890’s—name your 
swop, maybe I'll want it. N528 

I have a pair of snowshoes, rocker, air-rifle, oar 
locks, old battery, radio and radio table; will swop 
all or part for Rhode Island Red or any breed 
pullets, Silver King squabs, young goat (female), 
22 cal. rifle or pistol, row-boat or hand vacuum. 
Can’t we make a swop? N536. 


I will swop my 2 Cheviot sheep (ewes) for a 
Shetland pony, a milk goat or what have you? N541. 

Here’s a clock that does more than just tell you 
the time—an old 8-day regulator style clock tells the 
time of day, the month, day of the month, day of 
the week, moon’s age in days. In perfect condition, 
and strikes on the hour—even tells you when leap 
year is. Will swop for a good portable typewriter. 
N546. 

Look around for that old string bass fiddle that’s 
been in your garret for years and swop for my new 
Krag Army Rifle .30 (including 40 rounds ammuni- 
tion). N547. 


Ever swop dreams? I dreamed of owning an 
accordian (must be in fairly good condition)— 
maybe you've had a dream about my banjo style 
ukulele, doll’s carriage (English style), toys, or 
ladies’ shoe skates, (size 7). N555. 


























If you have a .22 rifle or target pistol, name your 
swop from the following: $50 microscope, a lock 
and key over 100 years old, a solid brass Bunnell 
telegraph set, an album with 2000 stamps, a beautiful 
old foreign cigar ring bowl, and over 3000 old 
postcards (all different and un-used). N567. 

Millstones are scarce—will swop valuable spice 


millstone thirty inches in diameter, for a small one 
or two cylinder outboard motor. N569. 








High school boy wants to bicycle to school if you 
will swop your bicycle for a candid camera with roll 
of film and case, a good banjo uke, a big Flexible 
Flyer, 72 in. skis, a set of 4 volumes of the history 
of the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of sn eal or a small radio with built-in 
speaker. N57 

Old style berbcr chair and a mirror 21 x 27 inches, 
a .45-70 Springfield rifle, or a new electric shaver in 
case to swop for an old time .45 revolver. N572. 











Hunter’s red mackinaw (size 40) would be mine 
if you would swop for my size 38 tuxedo. N575. 





Roosters to wake me in the morning is what | 
want to swop for my White Rotary sewing machine 
in A-1 condition. N579. 


My grape press—capable of pressing more than 
a bushel of grapes at a time—can swopped for 
your mantel clock if it strikes and is in good working 
order. N582 








Books to swop and re-swop. I would like to swop 
my used books for yours. If you are similarly 
inclined, please contact me; and if you desire to 
have your books back after they have been read, 
I would be glad to return them to you. N584. 


A sheet of 50 Pony Express 80th Anniversary 3 
stamps autographed by James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General. ¢ sheet is in a frame, and the auto 
graph is genuine. I am pretty sure there is no other 
sheet like this with Mr. Farley’s signature on it. Will 
swop for a metal turning lathe, tools, or a crafts- 
man band saw or woodworking tools. N586. 











Swoppers’ Parties 


Following the fun at North Stonington, 
Connecticut, YANKEE has been in on quite 
a few of these Yankee Swoppers’ Parties 

» and recommends them strongly for 
anyone or group of people looking for an 
evening's entertainment. 


These are quite a few to be held in the 
immediate future . . . one at Keene, New 
Hampshire—one at North Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. Mrs. E. C. Delano of Wellesley, 
Mass. is having a private one. Mrs. Marion 
Safford of Lancaster, Mass. is arranging to 
put Lancaster on the map thereby and it 
looks as if Walter Hyde of Jewett City, 
Conn. may have plans for his town, too. 


Nothing definite as yet from Scranton, 
Pa., Rowley, Mass., Everett, Mass., Albony, 
New York, Wickford, R Island, — 
Vernon, New York, Providence, R. |., 
Danielson, Connecticut . . . but folks trom 
these towns have all asked for literature. 
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Want handmade Colonial hardware such as a nice 
—_ for your front door or H hinges for your 
- board? I will make and swop them for your 
- "4 radio, maple syrup, tools or what have you? 


A collection of books on Wrestling & Jiu Jitsu; 
some pictures of famous wrestlers are yours in swop 
for a doubles tennis net in good condition or a pair 
of 8 power prism binoculars. List of books sent on 
request. N678. 





a dying for an old spinnet or harpsichord or 
old dolls. My swops are: museum collection of 
shells, unusual stones from old gold mine, all kinds 
of school S, magazines or dolls. 5 


Texas steer horns (3 foot spread) mounted by 
Swift Company are yours if you'll swop them for 
maple syrup. N610 

Situated in a most desirable spot on the hill over- 
looking Maspenock e¢ in Hopkinton, Mass., are 
my two lots of land 25 x 100 feet each. All I want in 
swop is a good automobile. N613. 

Winter is coming, and I'd like a long string of 
sleigh bells. Just what would I have to swop in 
order to get them? N615. 

How many hard sound crabapples do you want 
for your large goldfish tank? Is it glass? N616. 

Who wants a Vermont Parlor Organ, splendid 
condition, antique. Would consider a swop of a used 
sedan not older than = or 1938, or what else 
have you to swop? 618 

Boston rocker in good condition, a late model Zenith 
portable radio, AC and battery operated is what I 
want in swop for my telescope steel fishing rod; dark 
blue band-uniform in fine condition, with black braid 
trimmings, (size 39, trouser waist 33, leg 31) cap 
size 7. Have many other swops too. N622. 

I can use darn near anything you've got (I also 
would like a fishing outfit, rod and reel and the 
fixin’s) if you want to have my old Evinrude single 
5 horse outboard motor—needs a little fixin’ on the 
gas tank. N623. 


Too many bedspreads are sometimes a burden 
(Normandie lace, Italian silk and lovely rayon 
taffeta), all in perfect condition. Would like to swop 
for a small chest of drawers, or an old washstand 
with storage space, Victorian bisque figurines less 
than 5 in. tall, or other antique offers. I also have a 
filet net banquet cloth with server and scarves of the 
same pattern. N624. 


Flower bulbs for fall planting, shrubs and orna- 
mental trees, also house —_ bulbs, etc., are what 
I want to swop for my used stamps, covers, 
etc., U. S. and foreign. | ee it’s too late 
for me to plant those bulbs. N62 

Some very fine racing homer pigeons of various 
strains and colors (excess stock) to swop for six or 
eight good pullets for winter laying. N630. 


Will swop an upright Mason & Hamlin piano in 
good condition if tuned, for a good wheel chair or 
what have you? N632 


A 7 room log cabin, fully furnished in old hickory, 
everything in order ready for use. Few yards from 
golf course, tennis, and bathing beach in one of most 
beautiful resorts in Maine. Swopping it for a one 
or two family house in Cambridge is my goal. N633. 

A bushel of butternuts on hand. Do I hear a 
swop for them? N641. 

Making rugs? I have over a hundred pair old silk 
stockings, have several other good swops too and I 
am interested in hooked rugs, linens, small maho- 
gany tables, or anything suitable for a new apart- 
ment. N644. 

Have a gent’s Harbor Seal coat, dyed dark brown, 
new, size 40, and would swop it for some paintings 
an artist would wish to part with. N647. 

I have a child’s coat and hat (size 8) dark red 
with gray caracul collar. in excellent condition to 
swop for a patchwork quilt,-or a hooked rug, 4 new 
Pequot sheets size 81 x 99 or old glassware. N650. 

I am interested in a spoon mold in swop for a 
new cricket chair, valued at $4.50. N653. 


Logenburg new milch goat with a month old kid 
at side to swop for 5.25-18 size tires, half size bed, 
or what have you. N654. 


Splendid collection classical, songs, all vdices, 
anthologies, opera scores, duets, sacred and secular, 
also fine octavo church anthems, some excellent 
chorus numbers. Fine for teachers or students. Name 
your swop for any or all. N661. 


Female canary; cinnamon and Norwich; excellent 

for breeding next spring; unusually good strain for 
singers, (five out of seven birds were singers) to 
swop for yarn or yard goods. N664. 
_ Pliofilm zippered front raincoat (ladies size 38) 
in perfect condition, pretty biue—will swop for red 
yarn for my winter sweater, or red flannel material. 
N665. 

Want to swop my 1932 Chevrolet Roadster for a 
sixteen foot sailboat complete. Car is in perfect con- 
dition. N667. 


Are you a size 16? Then you'll want my lady’s 
1938 model muskrat fur jacket. I have grown too 
large for a 16, and will swop for whatever you offer 
—if satisfactory. N668. 


My two bantam roosters and three pullets are 
re in swop for a maple crib in fair condition. 
70 
Swopping is my hobby. Send your list in swop for 
mine. Have thousands of items from pins to ponies. 
Want anythine. Jus-wanna swop, tha’s all. N671. 
















































































New Hampshire Troubadours wanted, in good 
condition, from April 1931 to December 1938. Please 
list -by months the Troubadours you would swop for 
the following books: The White Hills; Uncle ‘tom's 
Attic-Alaska; 8 books of Shakespeare's plays; 
Ivanhoe or complete list on request. N68( 

An Underwood No. 5, Corona No. 3, _" Oliver 
No. 9 —— (one and all) are yours in swop 
for an old high wheel in front and little wheel in 
back bicycle. N681. 


I have over 200 4x5 glass negatives from official 
world war records of Italian government showing 
actual war scenes Italian-Austrian war 1914; com 
plete 12 issues of war 1914-1915 in French and 
many other things to swop for old clocks—the older 
the better, as long as they go. N684. 

I have ransacked my home, and find so many good 
swops that they cannot all be listed. Some are post- 
card albums, hand crocheted table or bed cover, scout 
uniform and things for boys 13-14 years old, picture 
puzzles, beautiful gold leaf framed mirror. I need 
in swop, blankets or quilts, a good harmonica, and 
would love to have a nice afghan or a nice musical 
instrument that I can play by ear, or clothes suit 
able for a boy of 16 or 17 years old. Do let me hear 
from you! N686. 

Are you an Avery, Averil or Averill? I want a 
card from anyone who is a descendant of these 
names, who settled in the 1600's near Ipswich. The 
swop deal can be decided upon by corresponding. 
N687. 


Two saddle horses, black and white, weighing 850 
Ibs. apiece, clever ride or drive, to swop for some 
small ponies. N688. 

Would like to swop a seventy five dollar credit on 
a new Hudson car for a block of flying time on Piper 
Cub. N691 

An old esla collection can be swopped for book of 
old English prose, canary, goldfish and aquarium or 
what else have you got? N694, 

Old joke books, an intelligent puppy, or somethin’ 
else is what I want in swop for my 3 matched sets 
of very old Sterling Silver, worth plenty. N695. 

Hundreds of recipes (books and from magazines) ; 

a set of three small bird books; Washington Irving's 
p Tee hook, are yours in swop ‘for anything you have 





Scott's 
































about England (pictures, articles, or magazines). 
N697. 
Good at reading codes? A would-be “HAM” 


wants to master “13 per”. He needs an A.C. code 
practice oscillator, or the parts to build one; a 
machine to send code to him, and some tapes for 
said machine. Who will part with them and for 
what swop. I have a brass baritone horn (useless 
to me) or maybe ur O. L. needs suthin’ and my 
O. L. may have it. Pse Qsl o. m. N699. 


A solid brass fender 46 inches long, andirons, and 
shovel, poker and tongs (with stand) original cost 
$30 to swop for a pressure cooker, man’s watch, or 
crocheted bed-spread or what have you. My goods 
are in perfect condition and would expect swop to 
he the same. N704. 


Old Lithograph sheet music from 1850 to 1870 
(two hundred to select from) are yours in swop for 
others of equal value—interested in early songsters 
before 1860. N705. 


Need a fire escape? A good steel ladder, 13 feet 
over all, weight unknown, extends up over a flat 
roof about 18 in., fastens on side of a building, to 
swop for a —_ rowboat “round bottom”, or what 
have you? N708 














Cider time is coming. I have a Cider Mill in 
good condition. Press has a circumference of 44 in 
x 12 in. and I will swop for anything that is good. 
N714. 


Wanted: by a group of radio singers for use over 
the air, old songs that were hits between 1880 and 
1920. Will in return swop books of all kinds, have 
fiction and non-fiction, poetry, text, history, travel 
reference, etc., so just write the type you prefer 
Music must be readable and untorn. N715 


One reed furniture set consisting of a table, arm 
chair, and sofa, with cushions. Will do justice to 
any sunparlor or outdoor porch. Will swop for a 
billiard or pool table, want full size. N717 











What will you swop for a Weaver foot operated 
tire spreader, practically brand new, and we mean 
brand new. Would consider books of American his 
tory as I am starting a house library. N718 





Am I offered anything in swop for a large map 
of United States dated 1848? I want books, or 
glass vase of exquisite design. N719. 


Will swop a 28 ft. motor boat; 6 cylinder engine; 
on water for a 4x 5 speed graphic. N723. 


My boy of 13, and girl of 11 would like to have 
a good-sized pony. We have a good place to keep 
one, and could give a pony a good home. We could 
swop for some Toulouse geese, white pekin ducks, 
red Japanese Sjlkie bantams or a nice young pig 
We are also interested in bicycles for these two 
children. Won't you write us? N725. 











Who wants a large Morris chair in good condi- 
tion, it’s yours for a combination desk and bookcase. 
Come and get it. (Medford). N674. 


- 

Time to think of sled racing. I have a new 1940 
chromium plated streamline style racing sled. What 
will you swop it? N726. 





And time to get 


Bell's. 


It has 


“made” the feast 
since 1867. FREE 


State St., 


Boston, 

















SHELLED BEANS 


Fresh from the Vine 
Maine grown and processed right 
out of the shell. For the best 
Garden Fresh vegatables ask for 
Baxter's Finest 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. 
Brunswick, Maine 


If your grocer hasn't them ome 
mail from Carleton R. Mills, Box 
Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request. 

















Transforms 
stews and pot 
roastsintoextra 


special dishes. 














| 429 Beptaten Si 


Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


ects for 


Robbins, Director 





Boston Mose 








~ Yes Sir! 


boxing gloves, 


A fair swop 
complete with bag and six new balls. 


one set of good golf clubs, 
One pair of 


regulation, perfect—or American & 
foreign coins and stamps to swop for a Colt 


.22 cal. 


automatic pistol (woodsman model) or a fair Kodak 


camera 


What say? 


forty miles to swop 


I can drive anywhere within 
Any other offers? N730. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Oar TIMES SQUARE’ E 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2 
double from §3 


Rooms with running water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from R. 50. ° - Special weekly rates 
Two sir 


Anthony A. Rey, Manager 


{ a tack 


127 WEST 43rd STREST 











Strate Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 


ROOMS from $3.00 


GRILL & BAR 
Air-Conditioned 


E. G. E1senman, Manager 











pool. Little thestre. Lerge library. FOLDER 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


REGISTER at the INN UNIQUE — all thet the name 
implies. Relex in one of our large comfortable rooms 
— est when you're hungry — our meals are excel- 
lent and our service thoughtful — Sun or swim — 
Laze or hike — Golf or motor; with the comfortable 
knowledge thet your home of the moment is just 
that, minus al! responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with « feeling of satisfaction. European 
and American plan rates. Would you prefer « cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we heve a few, al! with 


baths, fireplece and good beds. Private swimming 





al 














PETERSHAM, MASS. 


hills, with quiet, 

planned meals, 

rooms, library, private baths. 

Open All Winter 
Pet. 115 


Rates Upon Application 
RUTH PARKHURST, Manag 





WEST ROAD INN 


A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
generously served. Spacious living 


er 











——CONSODINE HOUSE 


tality has reigned for 45 years, this delightful 
offers all the comforts of home, plus really delici 
meals. Everything spic and span. 
Duck Hunting Season from Oct. 16 to Dec. 14 
From $5 daily with meals. 
Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 


In an atmosphere of charm and dignity, where hospi- 


Typically Cape Ced. 
Open all year. 








Boston Road,Rowte 12 _) |_ 
KEENE 


Tel. 464 


Peonle exclaim over the beauty 
comfort of our beds, the qusattonee of 
BUT WE WANT A “FAMILY”—people to care 
this winter. Join us for a week, a mont 
winter, at proportionately attractive prices. 











——CROSS ROADS INN= 





“)" NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lovely old inn, quiet but only two miles from Keene. 


our feod. 


the 


for 
all 
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“WILLAGE POSTOFFICE 





COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Not Very Well Known 


to Yankees everywhere is the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State, the new Chief of which—Charles A. 
Thomson—received his appointment on July 
5th last. Mr. Thomson. comes to his job 
with a long background of university, immi- 
gration, research, foreign policy and overseas 
(with the 86th) experience...much of which 
centers around Latin American relations... 
which is what this Division has to do with. 
Some study of the work the Division does 
reveals exchange of ideas, books, students, 
etc. with our South American neighbors...a 
great part of which is contributed gratis by 
various foundations and other interested 
parties. Foresighted cooperation of this kind 
will keep the Americas whole. 

In this connection the name of William 
Wheelright comes to mind. As the first 
United States diplomatic representative to a 
South American Republic and from then till 
his death in 1872, he was the first and perhaps 
the most important prophet of modernization 
South America has known. Steam navigation, 
railways, gas and water works, coal mines, 
and the first electric telegraph erected in 
South America were his enterprises. In one 
of the principal squares of Valparaiso there 
stands today a bronze statue “From A Thank- 
ful People”, and the Statue is of William 
Wheelright, Citizen of the United States. 


New England Could Use 


a chain of noon hour lunch cafeterias such 
as those known as the Colonnades in New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati and Louisville. 

The management of these cafeterias has 
found the answer in food that you really 
enjoy. It not only tastes well but every dish 
has been prepared with an eye to color. 
Fufthermore, prices are low. 


Possibly the credit goes to Mrs. Mattie 
Haines who brought to the partnership a rare 
skill in cake making twenty five years ago 
this August 19th. But we rather think it 
took more than just a cake maker to bring 
the Colonnades to their present peak of food 
success. 


It Happened in November 


November 1, 1639—First 
founded jn U. S. in Boston. 

November 3, 1794—William Cullen Bryant, 
poet, born in Mass. 

November 4, 1825—First boat down Erie 
Canal arrives in New York. 

November 9, 1620—Landing of _ the 
Pilgrims. 

November 9, 1872—Great Fire in Boston. 

November 9, 1924—Henry Cabot Lodge 
died. 

November 10, 

November 11, 

November 15, 
ered. 

November 17, 1794—Eli 
the first clock patent. 

November 19, 1863—Gettysburg Address. 

November 19, 1918—Eugenie hats made 
brief appearance. 

November 20, 
first doubled. 

November 26, 
destroyed. 

November 26, 1876—First telephone con- 
versation, Boston-Salem. 

November 26, 1898—Steamer 
went down. 

November 27, 


Post Office 


570—Mohamet born. 
1918—Armistice Day. 
1806—Pikes Peak discov- 


Terry received 


1497—Cape Good . Hope 


1703—Eddystone Light 
Portland 


1676—Another big Boston 


fire. 
November 28, 1814—Earthquake in New 
England. 


November 30, 1875—2° below zero more 
or less here and there. 
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What Was Printed 


144 years ago in Vol. 1. No. 1 of “The 
Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser” 
may or may not be as applicable to this 
election year as to 1796 but there’s a bite 
to it, particularly in the closing words, that’s 
worth chewing over. “The period of election 


is ushered in by bickerings, by personalities, 
by squabbles and scurrilities, by frauds, by 


heart-burnings and _ heart-scaldings, by 
animosity, by contentions and quarrels, which 
reflect a disgrace on the amiable character 
of Liberty and are unworthy of the advocates 
of a free people’, 


In Search of the Ultimate 


in Yankee trades, we pause on this one as 
given in the Boston Post: 

“It’s a good trade that makes everybody 
happy. An unusual one followed a recent 
auction in New Hampshire. Our informant 
saw a bucksaw among the farm tools and 
he wanted it. It was in a lot with half a 
keg of nails and a wrench, both of which 
he didn’t want. He bid and a friend bid 
and at a dollar and a half he got the lot 
and his friend dropped out. Along came 
a farmer and bought the wrench from him 
for a quarter. Along came the friend and 
asked if he would part with some of the 
nails. It seems they were old hand-wrought 
nails, still with the blue of the forge on 
them, never used, and they were what the 
friend had been bidding for. So he sold 
him the old nails for a dollar and a quarter, 
which was dirt cheap, and had. his bucksaw 
for nothing, and that’s a good Yankee trade 
any day.” 


Summer Visitors 


have gone from New England’s shores and 
valleys and the money that they will have 
left will keep many a Yankee family through 
the rigors of another winter. Of course 
what New Englanders do when there are no 
visitors about has long been an unanswered 
query of many hinterlanders. Curiosity once 
got the better of one who propounded the 
question of a Maine sea captain, so the story 
goes. 

“What do you people do after we Summer 
visitors go?” 

“Fumigate, marm, fumigate !” 





American Art Week in Massachusetts 


will be observed for the first time—from 
November 1 to November 7. This observance 
is the result of efforts of the American 
Artists Professional League, an organization 
unique in that it is the only national group 
of the kind which works for the protection of 
the American artist and the American art 
teacher. 

Observance will take the form of publi- 
cizing art through exhibitions of famous 
artists as well as the work of groups—school 
children, local artists, etc. Special observances 
are planned ‘during this week by such well 
known galleries as the Vose Gallery in Bos- 
ton and the Addison Gallery, Andover 
Academy. 


The Automatic Electric Cat Door 


was first introduced to an amazed and 
skeptical world in the pages of the April, 
1938, issue of YANKEE. Recently a letter 
came to us from the inventor, George L. 
Raymond of Kingston, Mass., in which he 
answers scoffers by pointing out that his 
cats have never had any trouble at all in 
getting the hang of the contraption. Their 
comings in and goings out are strictly their 
own concern and they won't look at the back 
door. 

Briefly here’s how Mr. Raymond describes 
the door: “The cat steps on a platform, 
balanced on springs, and the weight of one 
paw makes contact. The motor rolls up the 
door like an elevator. When the door arrives 
at the top, it breaks the electric circuit 
and stays open till the cat passes through. 
The lifting of the-cat’s weight releases the 
door and it rolls down, controlled by the 
counterweights which allow the door to 
drop without force.” As simple as that. 
If you have a yen for one of these “cat 
martyrs delights” and want full technical 
details, ask Mr. Raymond. 


The Yankee Ingenuity Scholarship 


was founded in 1927 at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. Last year the scholarship 
was allowed to lapse as the Institute found 
the candidates below the standard of the last 
12 years. A different story this year. Projects 
proved to be of an especially high order. Of 
the two picked for final consideration “one 
has an analytical balance of great precision 
embodying a number of ingenious devices, 
the other a variable jig for use in making 
airplane propellers of a given diameter and 
pitch.” 

Finally adjudged winner of the $500 
scholarship, William A. Hermonat, Jr., aged 
17, of 62 Homestead Avenue, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 








Wilfred I. Duphiney. Courtesy Museum of Art 


“Group tunes in on the election,” is Yankee’s 
caption. 





vice here is at pea No 
matter how long you stay—or how 
often you return—you’ll always re- 
ceive the same courteous attention by 
every member of the staff. 








BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Gvest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 











Ever Try Book Swopping? 

Come.to the New Hampshire Book Fair, 
November 14, 15, and 16 at Manchester, and 
see how it works. YANKEE will have a 
corner for would-be book swoppers and will 
see that there’s fair swopping all ’round. Just 
for books, and a heap of fun. So bring your 
old volumes, any of 'em, or all of ’em, so 
long as the pages are there. 

But YANKEE’S not the whole show, of 
course. There will be many well-known 
authors who will speak informally and auto- 
graph their books. On hand will be: Imogene 
Wolcott, Eleanor Early, Donn Fendler, Dave 
Woodbury, Ella Shannon Bowles, Ruth 
Wakefield, Max Barsis and Stewart Hol- 
brook. Don’t miss the Fair. 


“Preston of New Hampshire” 


In the October issue YANKEE asked if 
any of its readers knew where an old smell- 
ing bottle marked “Preston of New Hamp- 
shire” could be matched, and if the firm of 
Preston was still in business and where. Of 
the half dozen replies to these queries the fol- 
lowing best clears up the matter : 

“On ‘Preston of New Hampshire’ Smell- 
ing Salts :—these were made by Andrew P. 
Preston, Portsmouth, N. H., probably about 
forty years ago. When I first worked in 
a drug store—1891—they were on sale. My 
recollection is that about 1900 Preston died ; 
and for a while thereafter the ‘salts’ were 
made by a Boston firm. So far as I know 
they have been off the market for several 
years.” 

G. H. D. 

One correspondent states that he has in his 
possession one of the smelling salts bottles. 


Three Curious Canes 


A “Railroad Cane”, a “Bible Cane” and 
a “Cane Stung by Bees” are among the many 
curiosities collected during fifty years of 
active newspaper work by Arthur F. Stone, 
long-time editor of the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian. The “Railroad Cane” was made 
by a railroad roundhouse man of wood from 
the ties taken from the scanes of 17 wrecks 
on the old Boston & Maine late in the nine- 
teenth century. The second was made by a 
prisoner in the Massachusetts State Prison 
at Charlestown, who, embittered by the gift 
of a Bible from the Prison Chaplain, tore 
it to shreds, which he wound tightly around 
an iron umbrella stick. The third is fashioned 
from the wood of an Algerian grapevine 
which was said to have been “stung by bees” 








with the result that sap oozed from the holes 
made by the bee-stings and hardened to form 
weird, irregular protuberances curling around 
the central shaft and handle of the cane. 


Wayne, Maine, Again 


paid its annual homage on Oetober 22 to 
Anna Louise Cary, a native daughter, and 
one of America’s first great singers. “Only 
a born Yankee would have dared what she 
had done.” For with her remarkable contralto 
voice, she coupled the determination, un- 
precedented for a respectable girl in the 
late sixties, of becoming an opera singer. 
And it was a far cry from Kennebec County 
to the Royal Opera House in Copenhagen, 
where, after two years of study under Italian 
masters, she made her debut in 1868. It is 
said of Anna Louise that she dispelled for- 








Annie Louise Cary 





ever the popular European belief that all 
Americans sang through their noses and 
never under any circumstances sang opera. 
She created the role of Ameris in “Aida”, 
she was wont to address the Czar Alexander 
as “Alex”, her triumphs in America with 
those of her compatriot, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, were in great part responsible for 
the rise of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Anna Louise Cary died in 1921 in her 
adopted town of Norwalk, Connecticut, but 
Wayne has never forgotten her. She has 
become a legend of the hills. 


Evening Classes 


in Greater Boston are attended by 120,000 
adults, according to a survey made by the 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


More than four thousand courses are 
offered by approximately two hundred 
schools. An unique service—that of ac- 


crediting schools for adults—is offered by 
the Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
a social service agency, devoted to providing 
information about reliable schools and 
courses for men and women. No fees are 
charged by the Prospect Union. Every state 
in the Union has used the clearing. house 
service of the Exchange. 

Located in Central Square, Cambridge, 
it serves the Greater Boston area, and has 
the close cooperation of the Better Business 
Bureaus, Chambers of Commerce, State and 
City Departments of Education, and other 
civic departments. Miss Zelda Lions is 
director. 








SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Upholstering, mattresses, slip covers, or anything 
in the line of furniture ee is my swop for a 
good beach wagon. N73 


Rubber plant 6 feet Ves wants to be swopped for 
set of opera scores with foreign text. N740. 

WANTED: The Master Quiz Book by Frederick 
J. Haskins, also 10,000 Jokes and Storics by Lewis 
Copeland. NOT WANTED: a typewriter, travel- 
ing suit-case, fountain pens, or candy in boxes. Can 
we swop? N743 











Will swop a registered Nubian buck for a doe of 
equal breeding. Also have new virgin wool blanket 
in swop for pullets. N746. 

4 purebred wire-hair Fox Terrier pups, male and 
female to swop for an auto radio, pullets, home 
workshop tools, or what have you? N748. 








I’m hungry (at times) and will swop my size 
13 girl’s coat (heavy wool, dark brown check) for 
a Smithfield Ham, maple sugar, nutmeats, or any 
eats. N749, 


My wife’s birthday appears the last part of Octo- 
ber (yes, she’s still having them) and I'd love to 
present her an Irish Setter pup. In swop, I can 
offer an American Flyer electric train and a Kodak 
hand-operated 16 m.m. movie projector, both in good 
condition. N750. 


Will swop new 18 foot ice boat (sailed once), 
needs few alterations, or have large roll top desk 
with typewriter compartment—for bench saw, lathe 
o_o or a workable standard size typewriter. 

6. : 











I have Dorsey’s Civilization: Man’s Own Show, 
and Wood's Outline of Man’s Knowledge. Both new 
books. Will swop for Coffin’s Kennebec, Tobert’s 
Trending into Maine, or what have you on Maine, 
non-fiction? N758. 


4 handsome braided rugs—3 of them are 3 feet 
in diameter, and one is 26 x 53 inches. These rugs 
are of wool material, and made by an expert. What 
have you? N760. 


What happened to all those pianos I saw in pre- 
vious swop sheets? I'd like an upright piano in good 
condition, and will swop my 6 cu. ft. Coolerator, 
which holds over 100 Ibs. of ice, in perfect condi- 
tion. (The Coolerator, not the ice). N771. 


Here’s a real swop for a start. I have all the 
equipment necessary to completely establish a small 
chemical laboratory. This equipment includes ne- 
cessary articles of glassware, porcelain ware, balance 
and weights, Bunsen Type Alcohol Burner, glass 
tubing, etc., also Analysis Kit us required by Prof. 
Cutman, including textbook—will swop as whole unit 
or to suit individual needs. What have you to 

1. 


offer? N79 
Many very old books and newspapers of important 


dates can be swopped if you can arrange some of my 
songs for dance orchestra. N793. 

















Lady’s winter coat (blue with grey fur collar) 
size 38 and many dresses of the same size in good 
shape. Have a lot of new cotton pieces for patch- 
work and many clothes to fit girls 12 to 14 or boys 
size 10. Will swop for patchwork quilt, crochet cloth, 
or apples, potatoes or other farm produce up to 30 
miles around Boston. Would also like Victor Phono- 
graph. N796. 


I’m not Dan Cupid, but I do want a bow and 
arrow, or a 8 m.m. projector. Can offer you in 
swop my 12 guage Spencer pump gun. Can you hit 
the bull’s eye? N797. 


Record book of organtzation and stock and meet 
ings of old Boston and Lowell railroad; steel en- 
gravings of old or legendary ships and covers of 
old popular songs ought to ane me a darn good 
swop offer. Catch on? N799 


You don’t have to use aall to want my Dutch 
brass snuff box—also have prize rising sun quilt 
and two Sheraton type occasional chairs and other 
small antiques—honestly don’t know values, but will 
correspond for reasonable offers—long list of wants 
awaits for the swopping. N801. 


Have a stamp collection of over 700 stamps from 
all over the world in Album, a Swiftset Rotary 
Printing Press in good condition with type and cards, 
etc., and five Jig-saw puzzles with number of pieces 
from over 250 to 500. Will throw it all in a swop 
for a printing press that prints a sheet at least 7 in, 
x 10 - in running condition. If not, what have you? 


N802 


Will swop a Pyrene fire extinguisher with ee 
good as new, or an electric shaver, an old br 
down Hoovér vacuum cleaner with a motor that 
just turns over, for stamps or stamp collections. 
Particularly interested in high face anne 
and scarcer air mails, old covers, only U. N803 


Original and authentic and in good condition is my 
Currier & Ives print, also have stamp album 
Haven’t any special wants, but hope someone will 
be interested. N807. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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LETTERS 





The Mail Deliveries 
change this month at Dublin. After 3:30 
P. M. nothing leaves here until the next 


morning. It’s the P. O.’s so-called “winter 
schedule” so don’t be annoyed with us if you 
don’t receive answers to your special de- 
liveries for 3 or 4 days after you've sent 
them. 

And in this connection we wonder how 
many people realize how the abandonment of 
branch railroad lines has worked against the 
small town business man. In the old days, 
mail used to be sorted on the trains—and 
then thrown off at its destination in a special 
bag. Nowadays, of course, bus transporta- 
tion precludes this service and small town 
mail gets into the nearest city pouch and gets 
delivered in another pouch by another bus 
just about when everything else has been 
attended to—including taking care of the post 
office family cat. 

Instances of splendid (in this case, Dublin) 
rural delivery service under present day bus 
service include 4 days from Hartford, 2 to 3 
days from Boston, 2 days from Lowell. 
Checkups on more distant points we have 
tried several times but had to wait so long 
for the test pieces we were about some other 
business before they arrived. 

Of course, it’s no use sending us special 
delivery mail as all that happens to it, is that 
we usually get a notice of it in the box in- 
stead of the mail itself—and, as a result, re- 
ceive “specials” a mail or two later than 
regular mail. So save your ten cent bicycle 
boys for your stamp collection. 

All of which, you may conclude, find us 
considerably annoyed with postmasters and 
such. But your conclusion would be wrong. 
We've become philosophical in this day and 
age of Messerschmitts and Spitfires. There 
is too much to be thankful for in present day 
America to leave room for grousing. 

What, of course, we are gradually getting 
around to saying is that your letters and 
postcards—(some three to four thousand of 
which are reaching us every month now on 
account of the Hood YANKEE SWOP- 
PERS’ PROGRAM on the air)—being thus 
delayed and doubly and triply welcome. A 
few of these appear herewith for your 
pleasure. 


Dear YANKEE: 


Let me tell you that I’ve never had 
quite so much fun in your Swop List be- 
fore I became actively engaged in swop- 
ping for myself. I had seen the list at 
a friend’s house once or twice and was 
greatly amused by it. Then, one night, I 
picked up a complimentary copy in our 
neighborhood drugstore and read it all 
through. It was then I determined to 
join in the fun. And _ believe me, 
YANKEE, I am having fun. 

P. T. 
New Haven, Connecticut 
(Continued on Page 50) 


TAT THESE LACY BEAUTIES 


at Tiny Cost 


Quick! Get your shuttle ready .- —_— _ 
tatting craze! And aren’t you glad? oe. 
and relaxing - - _such an inexpensive ne shed 
10-cent ‘book started it all: new oe 
om oon for testing -- exquisite — - = 
that Jack Frost mu' oa hone . ~- = hg 
eens foarte fh “learn: how” directior ns 
“ter — ...or MAL TODA’ 


















(Above) See how this luncheon 
set puts Spring on your table? 
(Left) A few of the lovely, in- 
expensive edgings in**Tatting.” 










Your tatting is lacier, lasts longer, when 
you use Clark's O.N.T. or J. & P. Coats 
- - » available in « thrilling range of 
*rrape-mark Boilfast* colors ...solid or self-shading. 


NEW TATTING AND CROCHET BOOKS MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Newark, N. J., Dept. 238 


Il am enclosing. 





ents in coin......or stamps.....for the following books which cost 10c each: 


“Tatting,”” Book No. 141 (Illustrated), 10c...... () Name. 














“Bedspreads,” Crochet Book No. 151, 10c........ [J (PLEASE PRINT) 

“Table Treasures,” Crochet Book No. 152, 10e[] Street 

“Doilies,” Crochet Book No. 147, l0c............. [J 

“Knit a Sweater,” Book No. 154, 10c...............[) City State 
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IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 
figure on reading. 

Skating. 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 





Hand-Crafted Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 


Crafted Pine looks as though it were was by ASSOCIATION 
me — and polished by the winds of old New thi int 
nglan ! 
Send for catalogue S winter 
EARLE 6G. STEELE e 


Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 








Six issues, from October to May, will 
tell you, and show you in pictures, 
what is happening, and what is going 





to happen, in the figure skating world, 







Put this matter on ice right now by 


INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar ° 


Hofbrau SKATING 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. Boston, Massachusetts 


sending your subscription and $2 to: 














NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 
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Edward Sanborn 


A Vermont artist whose work in book, commercial and 


magazine illustrations stands high in American art circles. 
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TO SHARE THANKSGIVING 


by L. M. Aler 













: 





~: 
Robin lunching with Chickadee. 








Christmas at first feeding table. 





On THANKSGIVING eight years 
ago, an ardent bird lover of Minneapolis, 
Minn., clamped a tray to a couple of trees 
and sheltered it with a cat-tail roof. The 
next fall, based on a season’s experience, 
he built a new model, featuring suet bas- 
kets with removable lids, guards on each 
post to squirrel-proof the tray, and within 
easy observation range of a blind. During 
the eight years of the feeding station’s ex- 
istence, twenty-five species of birds have 
been seen eating there—not to mention the 
squirrel, post guard or no. A neighbor- 
hood market donates the suet; a grain 
dealer, wheat, oats and barley; other or- 
ganizations, sunflower seed and cracked 
corn. The food is set out for the first 
time on Thanksgiving and is daily replen- 
ished throughout the winter. 


Suet is turkey to this Downey. 





He dines with the Cardinals. 
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A Study in Yankee Determination 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
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WARNING BY LIGHT 


by 
William Maier 


























A story etched on winter, yet warm as a driftwood blaze—with a character you will not forget. 


A: TEN O'CLOCK Elvira made 
cocoa. Fred took the box of No. 2’s 
from the cupboard, counted out six 
shells, and put them in his pocket. 
Broad shouldered and husky in his lum- 
berman’s shirt, he stood looking 
through the barrel of the old shotgun, 
then he winked at her. “Some excite- 
ment, eh kid ?” 

Elvira smiled delightedly, her dark 
eyes shining in her thin, girlish face. 
She went into the bedroom and put on 
Fred’s other boots and the green and 
white Mackinaw he had given her. 

The moon was well up in the sky and 
the crusty snow glistened. It was so 
light you could have read a newspaper. 
There were only a couple of inches of 
snow, but on the level field it was 
frozen to an icy glaze, and Elvira 
slipped and swayed in the big boots, 
swinging her arms to keep her balance. 
On the hillside, as they climbed toward 
the road, the tufts of grass grew up 
through the snow and it was easier to 
keep from slipping. 

The cold air and the climb made her 
pant, and when they got to the road she 
had to trot, with the boots sliding up 
and down her heels, to keep up with 
him. But she didn’t think of com- 
plaining. At the top of the hill Fred 
stopped. “There they are,” he said, 
pointing. Below them the cove lay like 
an icy mirror in the moonlight. The 
black shoreline of the point ran out in 


a wedge, as though a single piece had . 


been cut from a huge, white-frosted 
cake. 


“Now look,” he said. “You stand 

over there by those pines. If you see 
a car coming, you sing out—loud, like 
when you scared the guy out of the 
chicken coop.” He grinned at her, and 
she made a face at him. “Keep a sharp 
eye out,” he said. “If Timmerman’s 
driftin’ around tonight, he won’t have 
his headlights on.” 
* He went on, and she looked back 
along the road and across the field to 
the house. It looked like a toy house 
in the moonlight, a beautiful toy house 
somebody might have dreamed, even if 
it was only two rooms and a bathroom. 
She liked having it small like that—just 
right for her and Fred—convenient ; 
the kitchen was a lot more convenient 
than Mr. Wetmore’s. 

Suddenly a shot roared. Elvira 
gasped and turned quickly to look down 
the road. There was nothing coming. 
It was so loud they could have heard it 
in Boston. And the noises that were 
coming from down there by the point 
now were almost as loud: splashings 
and honkings almost like dogs barking. 
The geese were all in the air now, their 
voices rising and falling wildly. She 
couldn’t see them until she heard a rush 
of air over her head and there they 
were, circling, climbing, with one honk- 
ing voice that seemed to be shouting 
orders to the others. 

It was only a moment before they 
were lost in the darkness. She stood 
still until the last faint honk faded 
away. Then she walked slowly back 
to the house. As she got into the yard, 


she heard Fred’s running steps behind 
her. 

The next day at Mr. Wetmore’s 
Elvira hurried through the dinner 
dishes. There weren’t many of them; 
Mr. Wetmore didn’t have any company 
this week-end. He came into the 
kitchen, his finger holding the place in 
his book and his pipe hanging from the 
corner of his mouth. He was a hand- 
some man for his age, with his white 
hair and his smiling blue eyes. 

“You seem to be in a hurry, Elvira.” 

“Yes, sir. We're having a little 
dinner tonight—Fred’s brother, and my 
Uncle Pete.” She wanted to tell him 
what they were going to have. He and 
his friends were shooting ducks and 
geese all fall every year. But Fred 
had said no, the fewer people who knew 
about it the better. No use in spread- 
ing it all over town. 

“You’re going home now and cook a 
big dinner ?” 

“Yes,” she said proudly. 

“Sort of a busman’s holiday, isn’t 
it?” 

Elvira wasn’t sure about a “busman’s 
holiday,” but she got the idea. “Oh, it’ll 
be fun,” she said. 

He laughed. “I wish I could get as 
much fun out out of things as you do.” 

She looked puzzled. “I’m just 
lucky,” she explained. “Fred's awful 
good to me, and you gave me a raise 
and—” 

He laughed again and started toward 
the door. “I imagine there are some 
girls who'd find something to complain 
about.” 
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She thought about that. “Well,” 
she said, “of course if Fred could get 
steadier work—but he had work yester- 
day,” she called after him, “sanding 
roads with the road surveyor, on 
account of the ice.” 

“That’s fine,” Mr. Wetmore called 
from the living room. He sounded as 
though he was still laughing. 

Elmer was like Fred, only thinner 
and sort of tired-looking, and not 
nearly so handsome. He drove a truck 
for Jake Rogers, delivering wood and 
coal, and he was to go to Boston Tues- 
day to get the new truck Jake had 
ordered. He and Fred sat in the 
kitchen, watching Elvira hurry back 
and forth from the stove to the sink and 
talking about the new truck. 

“Is he turning in the old one?” 
Elvira asked. 

“No. He couldn’t get nothin’ for 
her,” said Elmer. ‘“She’s all shook to 
pieces. The motor’d take some over- 
haulin’.” 

“A guy could do that himself,” said 
Fred. “How much does he want for 
her ?” 

“He ain’t said. Guess if you took 
fifty bucks around, you might come 
away with her.” 

Fred settled back in his chair. “Well, 
we ain’t got the money.” 

Elvira, stirring the beans, did mental 
arithmetic. There were thirty-three 
dollars in the little sewing bag. She 
hadn’t told Fred about her raise, be- 
cause Fred wasn’t very good about 
saving money. She just put the three 
dollars into the sewing bag. Seventeen 
dollars more. Three into seventeen 
was six. That would be the first of 
March. “Do you think anybody else 
would be likely to buy it this winter ?” 
she asked. 

“Can’t think of anybody who’d want 
it,” said Elmer. 

She smiled to herself, gleefully. Fred 
could paint a sign, “Good Loam for 
Sale.” The summer people were 
crazy for good loam for their flower 
gardens. Maybe he could say “Manure” 
too; he could buy it from the dairy 
farm and sell it at a profit. And peat 
moss. And oyster shells. And the 
people who bought it would have to 
have somebody to spread it, and why 
shouldn’t , 
brought it “in his truck? And when 
they saw what a good worker Fred was, 
they’d want him to do work in their 
gardens, and then they’d want him to 
take care of their cottages in the winter. 

It was hard to make herself walk 
across the room—she wanted to dance. 
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they hire the man who * 


Things were going to be all different 
for Fred from now on. 

Uncie Pete shouted outside the door, 
and Elvira ran to open it. He kissed 
her jauntily. Uncle Pete had been a 
pretty gay fellow before he got gray 
and round-shouldered, and there was 
still an air about him. He had some- 
thing in a paper bag. He deposited it 
on the table with a flourish. 

“Hi, Pete,” said Elmer, “what’s it 
like out ?” 

“Thawin’,” said Uncle Pete. “The 
ice’ll be going out of the cove if this 
keeps up.” 

“An’ the geese with it,” said Fred. 

Everybody laughed. 

Uncle Pete drew a bottle out of the 
paper bag and set it on the table. “Just 
a little something in honor of the 
occasion,” he said. 

Fred and Elmer cheered. Neither 
of them was what you’d call a drinking 
man, but they didn’t object to a little 
something on a special occasion. Elvira 


looked up from the stove, her face’ 


shiny, and cheered too. She held the 
bottle up to the light and squinted at it. 
“Pretty?” she said. “What is it?” 

“Rhubarb wine. I make it myself. 
Came out perfect this year.” 

She hurried back to the stove. “Does 
it make you drunk ?” 

“Naw.” Uncle Pete winked at Fred. 
“Makes you tingle a little.” 

Elvira was kneeling before the oven, 
poking inside with a fork. 

“Pretty near ready, is it, kid?” Fred 
asked. 

“It’s just the potatoes now.” She 
poked the fork into the oven again. 

Then she lifted the goose out and 
held it up for them to see. They all 
cheered again, louder. “Boy some 
bird!” “Nice color, Elvira, looks just 
right.” 

“That’s a big one, Fred,” said Elmer. 

Fred grinned. “Fourteen pounds. 
And haven’t I got the wife that can 
cook ’em!” 

Elvira blushed happily. “I’ve cooked 
enough of ’em,” she said. She set it 
before Fred, and he picked up the carv- 
ing knife. 

Uncle Pete held up his hand. “Now 
wait a minute,” he said. “Don’t get 
greedy. I want four glasses, Elvira.” 

Uncle Pete put two inches of the 
clear, yellow wine in each glass. He 
stepped back and surveyed them criti- 
cally. “There, wrap that around your 
tongues.” 

Elvira picked hers up gingerly and 
giggled. 

“Here’s to Timmerman,” said Elmer, 
winking at Fred. 


“Timmerman?” Elvira exclaimed. 
“No, sir. Here’s to the goose.” 

“Down the hatch,” said Uncle Pete. 

She sipped it cautiously. It tasted all 
right, a little tart, but not bitter like the 
highball she had once. She didn’t have 
to make a face. “It’s good,” she said in 
a surprised voice. They all laughed 
again, and she held her glass aloft and 
smiled round at them jubilantly. 

“See, it’s making her eyes sparkle 
already,” said Uncle Pete. 

She took another sip, a larger one 
this time, and put her glass down and 
served the potatoes and the green beans 
and the baked apples. She had never 
had a chance before to eat wild goose 
when it was hot, right out of the oven, 
and she had never cooked a goose better 
in her life. Like the others, who mur- 
mured about the flavor through mouth- 
fuls of meat, she ate ravenously, sip- 
ping her wine and smiling happily. The 
wine didn’t seem like muck more than a 
soft drink, and she didn’t even notice 
when Uncle Pete filled her glass again. 

They all had second helpings of 
everything, and after that a mince pie. 
At Mr. Wetmore’s they finished a 
goose dinner with an orange salad, but 
Elvira knew that Fred and Elmer and 
Uncle Pete would like the pie better. 

“Very good pie, Elvira,” Elmer 
stated emphatically. 

“Very good?” Uncle Pete snorted. 
“Very good ? It’s the best pie in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Fred roared and slapped his thigh. 
““How’s that, kid?” he shouted. “Guess 
they like your grub all right, eh?” 

Elvira thought she had never had 
such a good time before ever, anywhere, 
and the thought of the truck and the 
money in the sewing bag sang a happy 
undertone in the back of her mind. It 
was a good world, full of nice people. 
Elmer was kind of serious, but his heart 
was in the right place. And Uncle Pete! 
Wasn’t he a card for you? Right now 
he was laughing and trying to shout 
something through a mouthful of 
mincemeat, and they all looked at him 
and laughed and pounded the table and 
for a while the hullabaloo was some- 
thing terrific. 

Then they quieted down suddenly, 
as though each one was afraid the 
others would think he was feeling the 
wine. They finished their pie and pushed 
their plates away and settled back, 
groaning and grinning at each other. 

“I ain’t ate so much in years,” said 
Uncle Pete. 

“Rubbish !” said Elvira. “You didn't 
much more’n make a start on that bird. 
Fred and me’ll be eating it for weeks.” 
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Fred picked up the bottle and looked 
at it. 

“Might as well finish her off,” said 
Uncle Pete. He lined up the four 
glasses and divided it among them.. 

“T don’t know,” said Elvira. “I feel 
kind of funny.” She smiled mischiev- 
ously. “Nice funny.” 

Uncle Pete patted her on the shoul- 
der. “This wine never makes you nasty. 
You don’t want to fight anybody, or 
anything like that.” 

Fred laughed. “Guess it wasn’t what 
Jack Ery was drinkin’ last night over to 
the Port. D’ya hear about the fight he 
got into? He’s up in court tomorrow 
morning.” 

Uncle Pete waved a deprecating 
hand. “He won’t get much—first of- 
fense.” 

“That’s all right,” said Elmer so- 
berly. “He'll get a court record, an’ a 
court record don’t do nobody no good. 
Remember that fellow Nicholson? Just 
as good a worker as anybody else, but 
after the summer people found out he 
had a court record—well, they just gave 
the jobs to somebody else. He finally 
moved to Worcester.” 


Elvira was humming to herself, only 


half listening. “Did he get into a fight 
too?” she asked politely. 


“No, he got into some trouble with 
Timmerman.” 

She finished her wine and smiled into 
the bottom of the glass. Suddenly her 
face sobered. “The game warden?” 

“Yeh. Caught him cornin’ the salt 
pond. Cost him forty bucks.” 

Elvira stood up, and the room looked 
unfamiliar. “And after that he 
couldn’t get jobs?” 

They all stared at her and laughed. 
“What’s the matter, Elvira, gettin’ 
scared ?” ‘ 

She looked round at them, her face 
flushed and her lips trembling. They 
were blurred and far away. “It ain’t— 
it’s not—” she couldn’t find the words 
to say what she was feeling—‘“a goose 
ain’t worth it,” she finally blurted. 

They laughed, nervously. Fred stood 
up and put his hands on her shoulders, 
pulling her gently back into her chair. 
“Tt’s all right, kid. He won't catch us.” 

After a minute she turned round 
and smiled up at him. “I’m all right 
now, Fred.” He went back to his chair, 
and she sat forward, with her elbows on 
the table and her chin in her cupped 
hands. There was something very im- 
portant. She shut her eyes and tried to 
remember what it was. The voices were 
a droning in the distance. 





C. N. Jones, Jr. 


Suddenly she opened her eyes. May- 
be she’d been asleep—anyway, things 
were a lot clearer. Before her sat the 
half-stripped carcass, like the frame of 
an old keelboat upturned on the shore. 
“He’s got to have evidence,” Fred had 
said the night they shot it. 

She stood up, calmly, and walked 
steadily to the stove. Taking off the two 
lids and the section between, she threw 
in some small pieces of pitch pine. They 
blazed up, flooding the room with light. 

She walked back to the table, picked 
up the greasy carcass in her hands, car- 
ried it back to the stove and dropped it 
into the blaze. Then she turned round 
and looked at them, her face expres- 
sionless. 

“Elvira,” Fred shouted, “that bird 
has a lot of meat on it.” 

She smiled knowingly. “It hasn’t any 
meat on it,” she said. “It’s all burned 
up.” 

“Well, that was a nice thing to do,” 
he said disgustedly. “Maybe you think 
we can afford to go throwing good food 
away—” 

Elmer and ‘Uncle Pete cleared out 
hurriedly. Fred went out into the yard 
with them. When he came back, Elvira 
was sitting in a chair pulling off her 
stockings. 

(Continued on Page 44) 














Who was Doremus Jessup? 


They say Sinclair Lewis drew the char- 
acter of his hero, Doremus Jessup, in 
“It Can’t Happen Here” from his friend, 
Howard Lister Hindley, editor of the Rut- 
land Herald (Vermont). Like the woman 
who, asked if she lived in Cambridge, 
said, “My dear, I am Cambridge,” E. L. 
H. (though he would not say so) is the 
Rutland Herald. He is credited with dis- 
covering Frances Frost, his constructive 
editorials are widely quoted, to appear in 
his “Peregrinations” column is an acco- 
lade. His hobbies used to be amateur 
dramatics and the Vermont Legislature— 
now they are his grandchildren and his 
dog. 








Ben Medley 


Why Do Skunks Hate War? 


Because a European War, curtailing im- 
portation of furs, puts a higher value on 
skunk pelts. Jared S. Daniels of Old 
Lyme, Connecticut’s oldest fur dealer, 
does a thriving (and increasing) business 
in what is known in the trade as “four 
legged dollars’—meaning skunks and 
muskrats. He has been sorting and selling 
pelts for 55 years, deals directly with farm 
boys and trappers and handles the major 
part of the state’s $75,000 fur trade. He 
has watched the value of skunk pelts double 
in the last few months and expects them 
to treble. 
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Ceneral Alumni Assn. University of Maine 


Are You an Author in Search of a Plot? 


Raymond H. Fogler can give, you ma- 
terial for a book to be called “From Stock- 
room Boy to President.” Country boy 
born in West Rockport, Maine, young 
Ray plugged through the local schools 
and was graduated from the state univer- 
sity in 1915, earned an M. S. from Prince- 
ton and entered the employ of W. T. 
Grant Company where his rise from stock 
boy to executive was phenomenal. This 
year he returned to the Grant Company 
as President. In the interval as President 
of Montgomery Ward, he directed an an- 
nual business of half a million dollars 
and 50,000 employees. He has a home 
near Chicago but “commutes” to Maine, 
where the two eldest of his six children 
are in school. He is president of the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Maine. 
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Jimmy Sileo, New York 


Would You Rather Have a Racquet or a 
Violin? 

Albert Spalding of Boston and Great 
Barrington did not hesitate a minute even 
at the egregious: age of seventeen. He 
chose the violin and carried it to 
Symphony Hall where, pale and mournful 
with excitement, he made his musical debut. 
That was thirty years ago and Mr. Spalding 
last year gave 65 concerts, starting in 
Worcester where he opened the Festival. 
Spalding is fond of tennis, swimming 
and bridge but the first thing he would 
save in a fire, if one ever threatened his 
lovely home in the Berkshires, would be 
a sonorous chunk of maple and pine with 
four strings. : 





What Makes a Good Granger? 


To be, like William J. Neal of Meredith, 
N. H., a farmer and a hustler. He was 
the first boy in his county to belong to the 
4-H Club, joined the.Grange when he was 
fourteen, was the youngest State Grange 
Lecturer in New Hampshire and the 
youngest State Master. He has served 
in the Legislature and has served Meredith 
as moderator, selectman, postmaster and 
Secretary of the Union Grange Fair. He 
has been President of the N. H. Sheep 
Breeders’ Association and Director of the 
County Farm Bureau. He comes of five 
generations of Meredith Neals and found 
his wife in New Hampshire. One of the 
big moments in his life, he says, was 
when he, his two children,: William and 
Mary, and Linsy, the hired man, painted 
the pig green. 








What Makes a Food Editor? 


Let Ann Batchelder, famous Food 
Editor of the Ladies Home Journal tell us: 
“I was brought up in a welter of good 
foods and good books, didn’t have much 
money but was on good terms with sweet- 
breads and lobster. Didn’t have new 
clothes but always had new books. My 
father thought fly casting more important 
than rhetoric. I have clerked in a bank, 
taught in a district school, barn-stormed 
one-night stands, edited a country weekly, 
been a trained nurse, campaigned for 
Woman Suffrage, read law, written poetry 
and worked in a pulp mill. I love my food, 
my job and words. Many honors have 
come to me—the greatest was being born 
in Vermont.” 
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—— before midnight on the 
evening of September 22, a _ blue-coated 
figure stepped from a police patrol car on 
lofty Groton Heights at Groton, Conn. As 
the hands of his watch indicated exactly 14 
minutes before midnight, he faced north- 
west and filled his lungs with the cool night 
air. Then he climbed into his patrol car and 
drove quietly away. No candidate for the 
bughouse was this fellow—it was Patrolman 
Edmund E. Griswold of the Groton borough 
police force going to bat for a friend. Later 
in the day, when he was off duty, Griswold 
walked into a men’s furnishings store on the 
borough’s main street. To the proprietor, 
Irving H. Poppe, he said succinctly : 

“Wind was from the northwest.” 

“You're absolutely certain it was at 11.46, 
standard time?” Poppe asked. “And you're 
sure of your direction?” 

“Positive,” returned the cop. “I timed it to 
the split second.” 

“Well,” observed Poppe, dean of the Wind 
Sniffing School of Weather Prognostication. 
His two clerks stopped work and looked up 
anxiously. The customers regarded him with 
bated breath. Griswold fidgeted anticipato- 
rily. 

“In that case,” Poppe continued, “you can 
look forward to a clear, cold winter.” 

In a matter of hours this semi-annual 
forecast of Groton’s Yankee weather pro- 
phet had been announced in the public 
prints, and the citizenry had dragged out its 
fur ear muffs and ordered more coal. 

Poppe (pronounced Poppy) has been is- 
suing semi-annual weather forecasts for 
several years. He employs the old equinox 
system which at one time was popular among 
New England’s seafaring men, particularly 
the old whalers. It is based on the premise 
that the wind at the instant of the vernal or 
autumnal equinoxes will be the prevailing 
wind for the ensuing six months. All you 
have to do is note the direction of the wind 
when the sun crosses the line northward at 
the vernal equinox (beginning of spring) and 
southward at the autumnal equinox (begin- 
ning of autumn). If the prevailing wind is 
from the south, warm weather may be ex- 
pected. Similarly, north indicates cool wea- 
ther, west clear and east stormy. A pre- 
vailing northeast wind is cold and stormy; 
southwest is warm and fair. Southeast 
is warm and stormy; northwest, clear and 
cool. 

Ordinarily Poppe sniffs the equinoctial 
wind himself, but 14 minutes before mid- 
night is an hour that finds him sound asleep 
and he is not the type to let even his semi- 
annual prophesy disrupt his routine. Hence, 
Patrolman Griswold, who was on night duty 
anyway, was pressed into service, marking 
the third time the Groton borough police 
department has gone to bat for Poppe when 
the equinox occurred at an inconvenient hour. 

There was Patrolman Charles B. Twiss 
who came to Poppe’s rescue at the vernal 
equinox in March of 1938, which occurred 
at 1.43 a.m. 

But is was the first instance of police co- 
operation, back in 1934, which was really 
responsible for focusing on Poppe and his 
prophecies the spotlight of publicity. The 
vernal equinox that year was at 2.28 a.m. 
and Poppe, declaring he'd be blessed if he'd 
climb out of a warm bed to smell the wind 
at that hour, got Patrolman Theodore M. 
Russell to pinch hit. 


POPPE PREDICTS A COLD CLEAR WINTER 


by 


Barnard L. Colby 


or ‘“W indsniffing Becomes a Science’”’ 


Next day Russell barged into Poppe’s 
store. “Went up on top of Groton Heights,” 
the cop told him. “Wanted to be sure I got 
a good wind. At 2.27 I stuck my finger in 
my mouth. At 2.28 I held it aloft. At 2.28% 
I pulled it down and felt of it. It was driest 
on the northeast side.” 

“Thank you kindly”, returned Poppe, 
“and you may tell your friends to expect 
a cool, wet summer.” 

A reporter ran across this yarn and 
before the day was out the story of a burly 
cop wet-fingering into the dark sky from a 
hill top in the interests of weather prognos- 
tication was flashing along the wires of Asso- 
ciated Press, heading for news rooms all 
over the country. Poppe’s forecasts have 
been widely broadcast ever since. 

His prediction for the winter of 1935-36 
was “clear, crisp and cold”. That winter 
was so cold that the little fur cap Poppe 
usually reserves for January and February 
was pressed into service as early as Novem- 
ber. 

At the end of this brutally frigid winter 
three hefty fishermen hove into Poppe’s 
store to lay down an order—and not for 
oilskins, either. 

“Lissen, Pop”, said the leader of this 
bewhiskered trio, “You predict another win- 
ter like the last one and, by all that’s holy, 
we'll pitch you into the Thames River, 
clothes and all.” 





News of this threat got around, as such 
things will, and there was more than the 
usual interest the following September as 
to what the good prophet’s forecast would be. 
The autumnal equinox brought a southeast 
wind, so there was nothing Poppe could do 
but issue: “mild and rainy.” 

This, of course, brought derisive hoots 
from all sides, and charges that Poppe had 
been intimidated by the fishermen. 

Captain Kobus Kwack, self-designated 
admiral of the Blue Point Long Island oys- 
ter fleet, had declared in his annual fall pre- 
diction that the great depth to which oysters 
hed retired into the sand was incontrovertible 
evidence that a severe winter was on its way. 

“Ha, Pop”, crowed his intimates. “This 
will be your downfall. You're the kind of a 
weather prophet that never looks out the 
window.” 

But Poppe’s complacency could not be 
ruffled, not even when cold weather set in 
earlier than usual. October, though not ex- 
treme, had all the earmarks of the start of 
a bitter, old fashioned New England win- 
ter. The back room gang chortled; Poppe 
maintained a dignified, if slightly nervous 
silence. 

(Continued on Page 49) 





Prophet Poppe inspects an item in his 
“Museum of Things That Shouldn't Be 


Found in the Winter”, collected during the 
unusually mild winter of 1936-37 which he 
predicted. 


That's a snake in the jar. 
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DECENTRALIZE OR DIE 


by Chard Powers Smith 





YANKEE has thus far made no mention 
of the war chiefly because of early press 
dates and lack of a foreign news staff. This 
article, authoritative and important, 
seemed to us well worth printing as an 
exception to our rule. 





. <n senators who devoted last 
July and August to defending the defense- 
lessness of this country were motivated 
chiefly by the traditional American fear and 
hatred of centralized power. There is no 
blinking the fact that war, or even persu- 
asive rumor of war, requires a concentration 
of power in the President which is one 
hundred per cent inconsistent with the 
democratic tradition. Yet in at least three 
cases we have endured an almost regal cen- 
tralization of power—in the early constitu- 
tional period under Washington, and in the 
wars waged under Lincoln and Wilson—and 
in none of these cases did the temporary 
dictatorship in itself impair the democratic 
tradition. It is axiomatic, as recognized in 
the Constitution, that democratic nations must 
sometimes use undemocratic methods to pro- 
tect their democracy and in the present in- 
stance, it is possible that even as we pass 
under highly centralized authority in some 
respects, yet in other respects this force can 
be partially offset by decentralizing tenden- 
cies. As one result of war those who have 
long cried out for the splitting up of cities 
and the physical concentration of great in- 
dustrial plants are likely to see some of their 
hopes fulfilled. And out of the consequent 
decentralization of population, along with 
an awakening understanding of our tradi- 
tions, it may be that local democracy, which 
is the only sound basis for national demo- 
cracy, will take a new lease on life. 


The most evident force for decentralization 
of population is military necessity under the 
conditions of modern aerial warfare. As the 
reports of the bombings of foreign cities come 
closer to our own fears and calculations 
we shall recognize increasingly that, both 
as industrial producers and as individuals 
with lives and children’s lives we value, we 
must decentralize or die. We read how 
cannily Hitler has decentralized many of his 
manufacturing plants over wide areas, so 
that a hit at any one point will leave the 
rest of the factory unimpaired, and now, 
spreading the plants over the countryside, 
he has put many of the buildings under bona 
fide hills, with the great chimneys camou- 
flaged as trees. We read that England is 
doing the same thing with its airplane fac- 
tories, and how widely scattered hangars con- 
creted into the hills in twos and threes are 
replacing the former great air-fields. We 
learn that our own government and our 
private manufacturers are planning to ap- 
ply these lessons of the belligerents. Ad- 
ditions to existing plants are to be placed 
miles, perhaps states, away from the par- 
ent factories. New munitions plants are to 
be scattered over the countryside, far not 
only from the coasts but from cities as 
well. Even without the war menace, hun- 
dreds of manufacturing plants have of re- 
cent years been waking up to the wasteful- 
ness, in most industries, of huge, central- 
ized factories. Combine these with the 
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new munition plants now called for, and 
the thousands of other new plants manu- 
facturing necessities of war that are not 
technically munitions, and you will get mil- 
lions of people who, by the bare requirement 
of their employment, will be led out of the 
anonymity of cities into smaller communi- 
ties where the individual is the unit of demo- 
cratic, social existence, and life occurs in 
responsible, personal terms. 

Perhaps even greater than the industrial 
exodus from cities will be the personal 
exodus, in quest of comparative safety for 
oneself and one’s family. Not only has Lon- 
don become a childless city, but hundreds 
of thousands of grown-up people have slipped 
out to refuges in the countryside that “won't 
be worth a bomb”. This sense of panic un- 
der the threat from the air is already per- 
ceptible on this side of the water. Unesti- 
mated thousands of city men are looking 
for work in the country or in small towns. 
As the threat to us increases, the “flight 
from the city” will increase in proportion. 
Irrespective of rustic sentimentality, millions 
of city people are going to learn that the 
earth after all is composed of hills, soil, 
lakes, rivers and air, not buildings, pave- 
ments, squares, subways and carbon mon- 
oxide. Many, learning these things for the 
first time, are going te- prefer their new 
environment to the old one. Not all of the 
evacuated English children will return to 
London or their other cities. In proportion 
to the acuteness and duration of our own 
emergency, many of our own urban emigrés 
will settle for good in old rural communi- 
ties, or will organize new ones of their own. 
Having first left the city in search of jobs 
or to save their skins, they wili learn that 
in the long run the countryside is the natural 
habitat of man. 

Beside the military force for decentraliza- 
tion, there is a powerful economic force 
working in the same direction. In view of 
the business dislocation that some men be 
lieve we must suffer one of these years, 
irrespective of the immediate outcome of 
the military war, the vital virtues of the beet 
and the carrot are being grasped anew by 
millions of minds. The old family cow is 
reassuming a sacredness she has not enjoyed 
since the days of the Pharaohs. Those with 
any possible means of realizing such a dream 
are turning their thoughts from the city 
to the country and a little plot of land. In 
view of the possibility of the permanent loss 
of world markets and the necessity of re 
adjusting to a wholly internal economy, 
here, in addition to the voice of physical 
safety from bombing, is another voice, the 
old American voice of subsistence and self- 
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sufficiency, whispering to all of us, “Decen- 
tralize or die.” 

Beside the military and economic forces, 
there is abroad an increasing social or spiri- 
tual force, indirectly associated with the 
threat of war, which is turning men’s eyes 
back to the small town and the land. We 
are coming once more into times that try 
men’s souls, and for the first time in twenty 
years most men and women.are pausing to 
think, and are awakening to demand some- 
thing of life other than material aggrandize- 
ment. There is of course such a thing as 
the congenital and incorrigible city mouse, 
and when he sits up and considers his soul 
he knows that above all things he must have 
noise in his ears, dust in his fur, and carbon 
monoxide in his lungs. But most native 
Americans, and plenty of immigrants, are 
at heart country mice who came to the 
metropolis from the land or from small 
towns. They are in the city, not to live, but 
to get something—money, power. When it 
comes to applying that money or power, 
or just to live, with or without the money 
or power, most of them are susceptible to a 
nostalgia involving the blue sky and the old 
small town society. And these are times 
when we are all listening to our basic nos- 
talgias, our most deep-rooted hungers. When 
the scramble and the shouting is over, we are 
wondering if the place where we can really 
live, in terms of values we instinctively be- 
lieve in, is not back on the old front porch, 
or even up in the cow-shed at chore time. 
Tonight millions of women are turning on 
their radios to escape boredom, and more 
than half of those millions know in their 
hearts that they would better escape boredom 
back home in Wallapoosa sewing for the 
Red Cross or baking for the church social. 
Tonight millions of men are writhing in 
worry between the upper millstone of their 
employing corporation and the lower mill- 
stone of their union, and more than half of 
those men know in their hearts that they 
would be better satisfied back in their home 
towns, enjoying a small but assured sub- 
sistence, sitting this evening in the corner 
store arguing about the roads, or the School 
Board, or the new slate of town officers for 
fall election. 

Whatever may have happened to Mr. 
Willkie by the time this is published, there 
is no doubt that he struck a dominant chord 
in the hearts of millions of Americans when 
he said that the foundations of our life and 
political institutions still lay in our villages 
and farms. If the hour glass of population 
flow is ready to turn, it is likely that the 
turn will come in these days of war tension. 
In spiritual as well as material terms, it 
will seem to many of us that we must de- 
centralize or die. 

To that leaven of thoughtful Americans 
who still understand the basis and meaning 
of democracy, there will occur another rea- 
son for decentralization which is the most 
profound and ultimately the most potent of 
all. For three or four centuries the demo- 
cratic idea has been rising slowly in the 
Occident against the old ronarchical one. 
The Struggle which even yet is only begin- 
ning in Europe, and is bound to reach us 
in ideational and economic, if not in mili- 
tary terms, represents the greatest monarch- 
ical reaction against the democratic trend 
since the suppression of the European revo- 
lutions of 1848. The question now squarely 
before us is whether we are not going to 
suffer, within the next decade or two, a pro- 
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longed reaction against democratic govern- 
ment. North America holds the strongest 
defenses against such a historical tragedy 
If, in spite of the powerful urban, financial, 
industrial, and recently political centraliza- 
tion of the last two generations, we still 
have a dominant devotion to the democratic 
idea, and the moral strength to die for that 
devotion if need be, the reaction can be con- 
fined to Europe, and may even be defeated 
there. 

Americans who stop to consider these 
things must recognize two elements which 
are basic in our democratic tradition and 
without which it probably never would have 
dominated the country. One is the democracy 
of the small community, the only democracy 
that can be counted on to work under all 
circumstances, for the numbers involved are 
small enough so that every voter actually 
knows the candidate he is supporting. The 
other basic element is the secure ownership 
by most families or communities of enough 
of the means of production to provide them- 
selves with a basic subsistence in time of 
need. Before the Civil War this ownership 
was in terms of the farms which most fa- 
milies then owned and where everybody 
could be at least well fed. That basic own- 
ership no longer exists for the majority of 
the people, and in its original terms will 
never exist again. But there is no reason 
why it can not exist in new terms under 
which science will make a little land pro- 
duce what big farms did before, and modern 
gadgets with cheap electric power will take 
the place of the family of tall sons and in- 
dustrious women-folk in the old homestead. 
If the basic idea of subsistence can be im- 
planted anew in family, or even in commu- 
nity terms, we need have no fear for our 
institutions. The man who is part of a 
small unit, able to support itself with mo- 
derate industry, is at the roots of democracy. 
On the foundation of his economic indepen- 
dence he will be politically independent, and 
responsibly independent. The city man and 
the employee of the corporation, on the other 
hand, can not be really independent. Both 
are subject to centralized control from some 
remote authority in whose decisions they 
have little or no voice. Unconsciously, the 
half of our population which is now long 
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accustomed to such remote control is a force 
for Hitler. Already these people are accus- 
tomed to live in dependence on some cen- 
tralized power, whether of politics, indus- 
try, or labor, which is more or less in con- 
trol of the sources of their bread and butter 
If most of these people can not be restored 
to economic independence, they will not long 
value a more or less empty political inde- 
pendence. If one boss does not provide for 
them as they think they should be provided 
for, they will simply seek another boss. It 
will not occur to them that they might take 
care .of themselves. And even if it does 
occur to them, they will not be able to 
find the means to do so under present cir- 
cumstances. 

As we come more and more to understand 
the significance of the titanic struggle now 
beginning in Europe, we shall examine more 
closely the meaning of that democracy we 
propose to defend. Increasingly we shall 
come to appreciate that if it is to repulse 
the onslaught of the coming years it must 
be restored to its economic basis in largely 
self-sufficient individuals, families and com- 
munities. It is only from these, its traditional 
intrenchments, that it will be able to survive 
the struggle of the next few decades, the 
struggle whose military features will be 
only the expression of the deeper, ideational 
and economic conflict. Increasingly we shall 
look back to the land and the village, not only 
personally for ourselves, but philosophically 
for the nation. In spite of the high centrali- 
zation necessary for military defense, we 
shall look more and more toward a decentral- 
ized America after the military emergency 
is over. Even while we submit physically 
to military centralization, we shall become 
more and more decentralized ideationally, 
more and more eager to restore the necessary 
economic basis of the political democracy 
we are defending. The forthcoming distribu- 
tion of much of the city population over the 
countryside will be the first step in that 
restoration. After the immmediate crisis is 
over, the means of making the decentraliza- 
tion permanent and universal will provide the 
domestic issues for the political campaigns of 
the next generation or two. *Today, about 
half of our people have abandoned real 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Eleazer Arnold House 
Lincoln, R. I. 


Courtesy Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 


by 
Philip Dana Orcutt, F. S. A., A. I. A. 


A LITTLE north of Providence 
near Quinsnicket in the town of Lincoln, 
Rhode Island, is the Eleazer Arnold House, 
one of the best surviving seventeenth cen- 
tury houses in America with the finest stone 
chimney of its period. Standing on a knoll 
near a brook flowing into the Moshassuck 
River, this rare seventeenth century stone- 
ender is as much of a curiosity today for its 
antiquity as it was two hundred and fifty 
years ago to those who came from miles 
around to exclaim on its innovation. Set in 
the midst of the wilderness, the unbroken 
forest then almost touched its great stone 
_ west wall. 

In the winter of 1635-1636 Roger Williams 
made his precarious escape through the 
wilderness from Salem in Massachusetts. The 
Puritans, who had so lately fled from 
religious persecution in England, were now 
threatening him and his followers with im- 
prisonment and death for holding religious 
beliefs different from theirs. In his colony 
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Roger Williams founded what we now call 
the spirit of America. 

In 1661, Thomas Arnold came with his 
family to the “Providence Plantations” from 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Some ten years 
later his son, Eleazer, married Eleanor Smith, 
the grand-daughter of John Smith, probably 
the first stone mason in Rhode Island. His 
influence is undoubtedly responsible for 
Eleazer’s niche in the antiquarian hall of 
fame. Locally, Eleazer Arnold was a per- 
sonage. In 1684 he was elected to the Town 
Council, and in 1686 to the General Assembly. 
He was also made Justice of the Peace, at 
that time a great honor and a position of 
responsibility. 

The next year he built his house choosing 
well and carefully—lumber from the sur- 
rounding forest, glass and simple hardware 
mostly from England at great expense, 
skilled labour from his neighbors. The first 
mason died, then the second, but the third 
finished his job. 

The great stone end—the chimney occupied 
the entire west wall of the house—was built 
of fieldstone gathered from the land around 
the house. The unusual decorated chimney 
top reflecting Tudor influence is of blue 
stone. Originally, the shape of the house is 
believed to have conformed to the outline of 
the chimney with its kitchen leanto on the 
north and its: square front, topped with a 
large dormer, on the warmer south side. 

King Philip’s War was not long ended and 
the thought of Indian attack still lingered. 
To protect from fire—whether from the great 
chimney, or from Indian fire arrows—the 
shingles on the roof were mortar covered. 

This was just fifty-one years after Roger 
Williams had first entered the wilderness 
and four years after he had died. This 
leader had left behind him the rich heritage 
of a truly tolerant government in which 
church and state were—unlike Massachusetts 
—once and for all separate—where men could 
follow their consciences without fear of 
persecution. It was then, in 1687, that 
Eleazer Arnold built his “Splendid Mansion.” 
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GUNNING OFF CLAPBOARD 
By K. G. Huntress 


We left the house at two; the sky was dark, 

And darker still where overpowering clouds 

Cut out the little bitter glint of stars 

That made the night more black. We 
moved like ghosts, 

Last of our race upon the earth; the sounds 

We made, no sounds, because all ears were 
dead. 

We only were alive, and I for one 

Thought dully of my bed, and slipped and 
stumbled, 

Half drunk and envious with baffled sleep. 


The beach was dark, and the waves ran up 
the sand 

With a whispering rush and a scurry in 
the night ; 

The wherry grated at the water’s edge 

As we placed the tollers flat in the little 
space 

Between the. seats, so that their wooden 
necks 

Would not be broken off by accident. 

They lay in rows, the brown and white 
shelldrakes 

With long thin bills outthrust and beady 
eyes, 

Ranged by the dumpy coots, with little 
spots 

Of white upon their cheeks, close set 
behind 

Their short spoon-bills. A shove, a grating 
lurch, 

We floated free, and the long hard row 
began. 


I huddled in the stern, too cold to talk. 

The oars swung back and forth; I watched 
the play 

And careless pivoting of my father’s wrists, 

Slipping the oars into and through the 
waves 

Without a splash of wasted energy. 

Great Diamond loomed up dimly through 

the murk; 

Far far away a chain of candles gleamed, 

Marking a street in Portland, on the hill. 

Ahead was only dark. I closed my eyes, 

And bobbed my head in time with the 
feathering oars. 


Long after, still in night, I felt the jolt 

And scraping lift of the bow upon a rock, 

A little ledge that thrust above high water 

Close under Clapboard Island; on the right 

The woods rose thick and dark. The tollers 
set 

And a scanty blind of seaweed pulled 
together, 

We sat down on the clammy streaming rock 

To wait for dawn, and birds, and warmth 
again. 


The dawn came first; a thin pale streak of 
white 

Lit up the sky, and then a rosy glow. 

Slowly the rose flamed redder in the east, 

A flare, a torch the fiery end of time, 

And then the sun rose out of the thin gray 
sea 

And gave us back the four skies and the 
world 
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The day .was fair and cold. A snarling 


wind 

Blew off the sea, and cut through cloth like 
shears 

Of swift invisible ice. Far off I heard 


The thuttering boom of guns. 
cocked 

His head a moment to the distant sound 

And nodded, “Up the bay a ways, I guess, 

Must be some gunners up there on The 


My father 


Brothers. 

There'll be birds soon. Look, son! Look 
there!” He pointed. 

I saw the forms of birds that dipped and 
rose 


Without a sound, the swift efficient flight 

Of coots and oldsquaws whistling down the 
wind. 

They turned and cut in toward the ledge; 
we crouched, 

And rose to meet them with both barrels 
booming. 

The coots had shot in close and lighted 
there, 

Sailing like little boats upon the sea, 

Right in among the tollers ; now they floated 

In hollows of tiny waves, bedraggled 
lumps 

Of flesh and feathers, never to fly again. 


I helped to fish them out and toss them in, 

One after one upon the naked rock. 

I saw the careless heads, the half-shut eyes, 

The one bright bead of blood shine on the 
bill, 

And thought of them a scant half hour 
before, 

Fighting the icy wind, and glorying 

In the swift certainty of their blunted 
wings. 

I knew I could not shoot their kind again. 


No other birds came hurtling in to die; 
We left the ledge at noon, the sun was hid 
In tenuous mist, a fog bank towered high 
And rolled in on us from the open bay. 
The wan gray fog lay heavy on the sea, 
And cut us off from all the living world. 
I hunched up in the stern; it grew less cold 
And rain set in as we sighted Spring Point 
Light. 

The drizzle spatted softly on the waves 
And formed in icy droplets on my face. 

I pulled up collars close about my cheeks, 
Trying to lose all feeling and all life; 
After a million years I felt our bow 
Check softly, lift, and grate upon the sand. 


NOVEMBER 
By Mark Lane 


This is the loneliness, the clarity, I love; 

Gone are hypocrisy and loud displays. 

Silver and black undecorated boughs make 
use 

Of honest art denied to warmer days. 

The eyes, through open fields, extend the 
mind and grasp 

The subtle painting that such weeks dis- 
close 

To friends—the purple ink that runs in 
privet hedge, 

The yellowed-crimson in leaf on the rose. 











Eleazer Arnold House, Kitchen 
Lincoln, R. I. 


Courtesy Pencil Points, Monograph Series. 


by Philip Dana Orcutt, F. S. A., A. I. A. 


Wien In, Eleazer Arnold's 


“Splendid Mansion” of 1687 seems prim- 
itive to us today. However, it is significant 
that the solidity of its construction—the 
careful choice of available material com- 
bined with honest and sincere workman- 
ship—have preserved the structure of this 
house for more than a quarter of a mil- 
Also, 
the design of the house has made it so 


lenium with no serious deterioration 


livable and adaptable of use in changing 
conditions of ¢civilization that 
vived to teach us lessons of comfort and 


it has sur- 


conveniénce today. 
If the 
home,” 


fireplace be the “heart of the 
this house has indeed a generous 
heart, for the fireplace opening is more 
than ten feet wide—one of the largest in 
New England—which should be quite ade- 
quate for a room approximately eighteen 


feet square. This room, shown in the 


illustration with furnishings mostly of a 































A. C, Haskell 


later period, was the focal point of the 
life of the family—characteristic of a dis- 
tinguished Colonial family growing with 
and contributing to the development of the 
nation from its earliest beginnings to the 
present 

From the time the land was deeded by 
the Indians, the property descended in the 
Arnold family until the last 
died 


occupant 
Then, in 1918, the heirs, who were 
justly proud of their heritage, presented 
the house to The Society for the Preserva- 
of New 


maintains it in perpetuity for the public 


tion England Antiquities which 
It is being restored gradually to its period 


condition as funds for the purpose are 
available. 

In 1710 Eleazer Arnold was granted a 
license by the town to “keepe a house of 
intertainment.” Located on the old North 


Road, 


tween 


then the only traveled road be- 


Providence and the then prosper- 


ing town of Mendon, the Eleazer Arnold 
Tavern was a welcome stop for news 
and cheer to travelers wearied from stage- 
coach or saddle. Here, also, 
Arnold held court. 


that it was one place where the Indians 


Justice 
The records indicate 
found welcome and justice 

At the time of the 
kind of court was held in front of the great 


Revolution another 


fireplace and over the bed of lilies-of-the- 
valley by the south wall of the 
Betsy Whipple visited her uncle and here 


house. 


came the young Vicomte Rochambeau, 
son of General Rochambeau, to seek her 
She did not accept him, but when 
sent her the 


hand 
he sailed away forever he 
great war horse on which he had always 
ridden to the house. On moonlight nights 
she is said to stand by the lilies-of-the- 
valley gazing down the road, waiting for 
her phantom lover to ride again 
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MR. JONES MEETS HARTFORD SOCIETY 


by Peveral Peake 





“He went up to Hart- 

ford to sell some books” 

and hasn’t been seen 
there since. 











a Murgatroyd had dropped 
in to borrow my Hartford Courant to see if 
the Elizabeth Park roses had died. If they 
‘hadn’t, he would have to take his wife to 
see them, and he didn’t want to. 

“Get Jonesy to take her,” I suggested. 
“He’s resting at the Inn for a week.” 

“That’s why he is and why he won't,” 
said Roscoe. 

“Is what and why not?” I queried. Years 
ago I learned how to deal with Roscoe. 

“He’s resting because he went to Hart- 
ford, and he won’t go again because he 
went once too often.” 

“What happened to him in Hartford?” 

“The Spirit of Society came near getting 
him.” 

“Here’s a bottle-opener and a glass and 
tell me all about it.” 

“It says here that a rainy spell is com- 
ing; don’t you suppose that that'll ruin 
the roses; they are...All right, all right, 
don’t yell; I’ll tell you about Jonesy.” 

“Well, he went up to Hartford to sell 
some books,” began Roscoe, “and he sold 
’em and was coming right out here, but he 
stopped at a hotel for a Gorgon’s Glare, 
and just as he finished it, in blew a fellow 
by the name of Herbert Something-or- 
other who’d roomed with Jonesy at col- 
lege for a year. Even then Herbert was a 
Serious Young Man on the make and 
very much of an underdone kipper, but 
Jonesy greets him politely, and they 
wonder how good old George is doing and 
isn’t it too bad about Fred? Jonesy is get- 
ting dry and orders another G.G., and 
Herbert says: ‘This one is on me, and 
let’s make a night of it. I don’t generally 
do any hellcatting around, but I was made 
assistant teller today, and I meet my good 
old college chum, and the sky’s the limit.” 

And with that he orders a beer and 
ginger ale with hot water and cinnamon. 
Jonesy says he ought to have known 
enough to pull out fast, but Herbert goes 
on to say that he’s high up in Hartford so- 
ciety, even if he does say it himself, and 


he’ll show his old pal the blue-bloods at , 


play. Jonesy remembers a week-end in 
Providence with the socialites, and thinks 
he’d like another good blowout even if 
he does live on milk and bromo-seltzer for 
a few days after it. So he tells Herbert 
to lead on, but first let’s get a good start 
with a few assorted drinks. But Herbert 
says no, his ‘friends wouldn’t like it if two 
drunken boors blew in. 

That was when Jonesy first began to 
feel the Spirit of Hartford Society clutch 
him. Any other time he’d ’ve told Herbert 
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to go soak his head, but now he’s begin- 
ning to feel mild and meek and wonder if 
after all he hadn’t better go easy on the 
stuff. He knows it isn’t natural to think 
that way, but he can’t help himself; he’s 
caught by some influence. So he says that’s 
right, and give him one of those beer- 
ginger ales, only put nutmeg in his. They 
down their hard licker and sing a college 
song and start off happily. Jonesy hears 
a voice inside him laughing very sneer- 
ingly, but he doesn’t care, for it seems 
good to be a changed man. 

First, they go to Herbert’s house to pick 
up his sister to add zest and merriment. 
She turns out to be a honey for looks, but 
she can’t join ’em for she’s been to a lec- 
ture on Early American Pewter and she’s 
all tired out, and tomorrow there’s a con- 
cert and she has to pour tea, and one has 
to think of one’s health and one’s duty to 
support worthwhile projects. So they leave 
her sighing deeply and reading Faith Bald- 
win. The next damsel they find can’t do 
any tooting around for she’s just got a 
postcard from K. Hepburn and is going to 
bed early with it under her pillow, and 
every other Junior Leaguer they look up 
is either worn out by the mad life of Hart- 
ford or she’s got one of the postcards and 
is crooning over it. “Oh shucks!” says 
Herbert at last, “we'll pass up the kids and 
try the young married set; they’re hot 
stuff.” 

The first couple welcome Herbert with 
open arms and say they’re glad to meet his 
friend, and won’t it be nice to toast marsh- 
mallows in front of the fire? Or maybe 
they’d like to hear how Pomeroy is reor- 
ganizing his department at The Voya- 
geurs. Jonesy catches himself looking 
wistfully at the marshmallows, but Her- 
bert is out for blood, and after they leave, 








“I just play E Flat and out he comes.” 


he says he’s sorry, but he forgot that Pom- 
eroy has just been made a vice-president 
and that always sobers a man. “Vice- 
president in what?” asks Jonesy. Herbert 
is horrified and says in an insurance com- 
pany, of course. Jonesy says “Oh, yes” 
and thinks how good a vice-president with 
a Little Woman and Kiddies must feel. 

The next in-holy-bonds they find are 
very, very sorry but they’re just going out 
to hear a lecture on Old Hartford. It’s 
going to be exciting for this man has 
proof that Hartford was founded four 
years before Boston. And it’s too bad, but 
all the tickets are taken and the S.R.O. 
sign will be out. When they leave, Herbert 
says he doesn’t mind, for they'll go to the 
Domino and Caroms Club and raise 
whoopee with the gay dogs who hang out 
there. But Jonesy feels very sorry about 
the lecture, for he is sure now that he has 
sown too many wild oats and what will 
the harvest be, and can he ever find a 
pure-hearted girl to share a cottage with 
him? And if he doesn’t go to worthwhile 
lectures how can he become a Serious 
Young Man? 

But Herbert careens at a_ reckless 
twenty-five miles per out to the local 
Bucket of Blood, nobody’s there but the 
steward, for all the denizens have gone 
to Windsor to a bridge to raise money to 
prove that Wethersfield isn’t as old as 
Windsor. 

“Wowee!” yips Herbert. “I knew this 
would come! Now it’s war to the finish!” 

Jonesy asks what all the shouting about, 
and Herbert is shocked again, for it’s 
been in the Hartford Courant, and all the 
city is talking about the famous Wethers- 
field-Windsor feud. Jonesy wants to ask: 
“And so what,” but he can’t get the words 
out, and his new spirit makes him apol- 
ogize and ask Herbert if he won't tell the 
whole exciting story. Herbert is happy 
and says he knows what they’ll do—they'll 
go call on F. Hollister Branford, and F.H. 
will give him the real lowdown, for he’s 
an expert on the question. 

“Why isn’t he at the bridge?” asks 
Jonesy, and Herbert explains that people 
like the Branfords are too highup to go to 
benefit bridges. Of course they support all 
worth-while causes, but they deplore pub- 
licity. But Mrs. Branford is a cousin of 
Herbert’s mother, and it’ll be all right for 
him to bring Jonesy along, only perhaps it 
would be better if he came as Dr. Jones 
of Harvard, a visiting professor. 

Jonesy says that way down deep a voice 
growled: “Pin the so-and-so’s ears back,” 
but instead obeying, he remarked humbly 
that of course the standards of society 
had to be upheld; then he wants to know 
if there is a Branford damsel. Herbert 
says there is, but...and he means “But 
she is not for the likes of you.” Off in the 
distance the voice whispers: “Kick him 
hard,” but what Jonesy does do is remark 
casually that his father is president of 
Connecticut Shore Steamship Co., and 
his aunt is married to a Maryland senator. 

“Huh?” asks Herbert. “Say that again.” 

Jonesy says it and adds a few details 
about an uncle in oil and a cousin in steel. 

“That’s fine! That’s dandy!” gurgles 
Herbert. “Why you can go right into the 
best Hartford society, and I won’t have 
to call you Doctor.” “Thank you,” mur- 
murs the new Mr. Jones straightening his 
tie. 
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The F. Hollister Branfords welcome 
Herbert but look at Jonesy with reserva- 
tions until Herbert whispers to the 
Madam in a corner, and then she whispers 
to J. Hollister, and after that they loosen 
up very visibly and call to the daughter 
of the house to come meet Mr. Jones. She 
wears bifocals and her own complexion 
and is quite upstage until Mama does 
another whispering act; after which Susan 
gets chummy and shows Jonesy the family 
album. He says that he was pretty far 
gone by now, and he knows something is 
happening, but he can’t do anything about 
it, and what is more he doesn’t want to. 
His voice even has changed; it’s like 
Milton Cross’s, and he uses it to tell Susan 
that he’s thinking of coming to Hartford 
and going into insurance. She has been 
looking him over carefully and seems to 
like what she sees, for now she lowers her 
eyes demurely and says Hartford needs 
more men like him. 

“If I settled here, might I call on you, 
Miss Branford?” Jonesy hears some one 
ask, and he thinks he’s the speaker. 


“Of course you may, Mr. Jones,” says, 


Susan, fingering her dress hem. “And now 
let’s join the others, for Father is begin- 
ning to tell about the Wethersfield-Wind- 
sor controversy.” 

Jonesy doesn’t remember a word of 
what F. Hollister said, for he is busy 
stealing glances at Susan and thinking 
how nice and sensible it would be to marry 
her and act like a gentleman instead of 
batting around all over New England and 
guzzling in low bars with Tom, Dick, and 
the little blonde. And while he is thinking 
that way, he just barely hears a voice 
using the most awful language and telling 


him what a fool he is. And he knows that 
if he stops hearing the voice, then he'll 
also forget that he ever heard it, and then 
where will he be? Just then F. Hollister 
stops, and Susan says that before the re- 
freshments are served she is going to show 
Mr. Jones the new game room in the base- 
ment, for she loves table tennis. Jonesy 
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| o- think after all these 
months that the New Hampshire Legislature 
would have done something about improving 
its automobile “financial responsibility” laws. 
Way it is now, some high flyer comes out of 
a side road and runs into you, or even bumps 
into your car while it’s parked..and even 
though he admits he’s wrong, you lose your 
license and registration until you've proved 
you're financially responsible to the Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner. Sometimes that may 
take as long as a week. We know of at least 
two of New Hampshire's wealthiest citizens 
who've been held up this way in the past six 
months..and one of them got taken to a jail 
in Worcester all on account of it. They say 
the law’s all right, but it isn’t worded right to 
allow for square minded enforcement. 


hates the game worse even than croquet, 
and he can’t remember talking about it, 
but he bows and says: “It would indeed 
be a pleasure to be shown the game by 
you, Miss Branford.” With that Susan 
smiles happily and takes his arm, as they 
leave, he hears Mrs. Branford say some- 
thing about a gentleman of the old school. 

The voice is just a faint murmur now, 
but Jonesy thinks he recognizes. .“She’'s 
got you..you....... ” Well, just as they 
start down to the basement, a maid hurries 
up and asks won’t Miss Susan come look 
at the something-or-other? Susan apol- 
ogizes prettily, and Jonesy is left in a 
little hall, and right next to him is a little 
table with a tray on it, and on the tray is 
a decanter. He shudders inwardly to think 
what he would have done to that decanter 
in the mad, bad old days, and right then 
the faint voice lets out one last yip: 
“Drink it, you dope; it’s your last chance.” 
And Jonesy grabs the decanter and is 
gurgling down the whisky when Susan 
pops in. She turns pale and gasps: “Oh, 
Mr. Jones.” And then the mot juste comes 
to him. “Hi there, Toots!” he remarks 
and winks very, very lewdly. 

Jonesy says that he was never thrown 
out of a house as politely as he is this time, 
but as the butler gives him his hat he 
hears Susan and her mother sobbing, and 
Herbert saying that this Jones man was 
always a Bohemian and soak, and pro- 
bably his father isn’t president of any 
company. Jonesy went back to the hotel 
and had a few, but when he got to thinking 
what a narrow escape he had, he started 
to quiver all over, so the next morning 
he came out here to rest. And that’s why 
he won't go to Hartford. 














Ded 


Square Dance—Nelson, N. H. 
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HOME ON THE TURKEY RANGE ... by Josephine Peirce 


who really knows her Stuffing 





“ 
W wo named the bird tur- 


key?” you may ask. 

No one seems to be definite about it, but 
it is supposed to bear some resemblance to 
the bird’s repeated call notes—“turk, turk, 
turk.” And some early writers suggested 
that the name “turkey” was adopted be- 
cause of a resemblance between the adorn- 
ment of the fowl’s head and the Turkish 
fez. 

All through colonial days wild turkeys 
were very numerous in Massachusetts and 
even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century small ones could be purchased for 
about six cents a pound, while large birds 
ranging from twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
sold for as‘little as twenty-five cents for a 
whole bird. 

With the clearing of the forests and 
brushlands for agricultural purposes, and 
the shooting of thousands of the birds by 
hunters, wild turkeys gradually retreated 
from the Northern and Eastern states, and 
for a long time there were few of the do- 
mesticated variety. 

Today through various game depart- 
ments, depleted areas have been restocked, 
and farmers are raising them in large num- 
bers. Last year there were available more 
than seven hundred thousand native New 
England turkeys, and there is a promise of 
more this year. 

For the most part they live pretty pam- 
pered lives from babyhood. And they come 
from pedigreed stock. Some of the growers 
hatch their own poults; others buy them 
from good hatcheries — Bronze, White 
Holland, Bourbon Reds and Narragan- 
setts, are the most popular varieties, with 
some Slate and Black. 

A good turkey raiser—one who raises 
the kind of turkeys you like to buy—likes 
his turkeys. He studies their habits and 
their wants, and learns their personalities. 
They need constant supervision, plenty of 
water, and their feed troughs have to be 
kept filled. Their health has to be watched, 
for they take cold easily and then have 
to be segregated from the rest of the flock. 

It’s just about a full time job—and when 
a turkey grower gets to the point where he 
prefers to spend practically all his time 
with his turkeys he is definitely on the way 
to turkey success. If you don’t like turkeys 
to that extent, raise something else in- 
stead. 

In the old days turkeys were allowed to 
grow—just like Topsy—without all this 
care and affection, and they would chase 
grasshoppers and crickets until they be- 
came pretty rangy. But birds out on the 
loose never had the fine flavor and tender 
flesh so desirable on our tables today. 
Hence the fenced-in-fields where there is 
plenty of fresh grass, full of ceropbyl, and 
salad greens—swiss chard, lettuce and cab- 
bage—which is served to them all chopped 
fine. 

Birds that eat properly of greens and 
scientifically prepared diets of balanced ra- 
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tions with plenty of vitamins, grow faster 
it seems, and fast-grown birds properly fed 
are very superior indeed. In fact, they are 
quite different from the ordinary run of 
turkeys. 

Then too, about one month before they 
are to be marketed, turkeys are finished— 
very prophetic, that particular process, 
which is such an important part of their 
raising—and it’s all very ultra ultra. Not 
only do they get additional amounts of 
whole yellow corn and wheat which gives 
them a desirable color and texture, they 
also get a mash carefully blended with 
buttermilk. . 

Of course everyone knows that turkeys 
and cranberries, go together, but not the 
close association they enjoy. For, in season 
and during the finishing, turkeys them- 
selves get cranberries in generous amounts. 
On some farms they receive rations of ap- 
ples, and perhaps you have guessed it— 
they eat bananas as well. 

Turkey has been accepted as a holiday 
bird for a long, long time, but it is only re- 
cently that consumers have been thinking 
of turkey as grand food for all-year-round 
eating. 

Perhaps if homemakers bought more 
turkey they would become more discrimi- 
nating buyers, for of course birds vary. 
Back in the Puritan days, getting a tender 
turkey was a matter of chance. Today tur- 
keys are less muscular, and a bit more so- 
phisticated. So look first for a broad full 
breast that is well rounded, and a supple 
keel or breast bone. There should be thin 
layers of fat over the hips and breast. The 
skin should be clean and unbroken and 
the crop empty, and of course pin feathers 
will be lacking. 


The best grades of New England birds 
have all these features and will bear a 
stamp which states they are killed and 
dressed in accordance with requirements 
prescribed by the state department of agri- 
culture, and in addition will carry a qual- 
ity tag. Only hen turkeys weighing from 
seven and one-half to ten pounds, and 
toms weighing eleven to sixteen pounds 
are included. 

Just lately growers are taking into con- 
sideration the fact that apartments and 
houses have smaller kitchens and modern 
ovens are not as large as in the old days, 
so turkeys are being bred for choice qual- 
ity in sizes to fill the stream-lined demand. 

If you like a good argument, you might 
start one by asking your next-door neigh- 
bor how she roasts her turkey. People 
hardly ever agree. But the oldest method 
brought up to date with controlled oven 
temperature is probably the best one. Try 
it once and see what you think. ‘ 

First, figure the time to allow, which is 
20 to 23 minutes roasting time per pound 
for small birds weighing from 6 to 10 
pounds. A little less, 18 to 20 minutes for a 
bird weighing from 10 to 16 pounds, 15 to 
18 minutes for the larger birds—weighing 
up to 25 pounds. This is estimated by the 
weight of the bird after it is stuffed, and 
ready for the oven. 

The oven temperature should be 300 de- 
grees F. for the entire roasting time. Place 
the bird, all stuffed and trussed, breast up, 
on a trivet or rack in a shallow roasting 
pan. Then rub or brush the skin with a 
clear unsalted oil, or melted fat. You may 
use butter, for the flavor is grand, but only 
the melted top fat, the rest can be saved 
for gravy or used on vegetables. 
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Rub or massage the fat in well, just as 
you cold cream your face, for instance. 
And do not add water, at any time. The 
bird is now ready for the oven, but if you 
are one who has the jitters if anything is 
left uncovered, you may use cheesecloth 
dipped in some of the same fat you used 
for the massage, press out the surplus and 
lay the cloth over the turkey. If you are 
used to basting, and will be uncomfortable 
about it, you may do so with extra fat or 
fat from the bottom of the pan. Do it at 
half-hour intervals. No water now, or at 
any time. Remember! 

A half turkey may be placed, cut side 
down and treated in the same way, and if 
you try the “baby roasts” make a mound 
of stuffing in the bottom of the pan and lay 
over it the breast, thighs and legs, then 
cover with the cheesecloth and do it just 
as you do the whole bird. 

One nice point—turkey is much better if 
stuffed the day before it is to be roasted, 
and it can also be roasted two-thirds done 
a day in advance, and the process finished 
just before serving time. But do not place 
it in the refrigerator in between. 

When you serve turkey don’t think the 
table must groan with food—not even on 
Thanksgiving Day — that idea went out 
with the nineteenth century. Serve very 
simple accompaniments, so that the deli- 
cious flavor will not be submerged. Sweet 
potatoes are good with Brussels sprouts or 
cauliflower, or if you prefer white pota- 
toes, mashed squash or turnip or green 
beans are all you need. Add simple salad 
greens, crisp and cold with simple dressing. 
Cranberries of course are available at any 
time of year—New England cranberries— 
fresh or canned, in sauce or jelly. 

You all know about smoked turkey, 
which is rather scarce and sells for a price 
out of reach of most consumers, but do you 
know you can have turkey with a delicious 
smoky flavor by using a simple home 
process? 

You need a fresh-killed bird, dressed in 
the usual way. Wash it inside and out, and 


chill thoroughly. Then place it in a stone- 
ware crock and pour in a smoke-flavored 
brine which covers it completely. Weigh it 
down to keep it submerged, cover and 
place in the refrigerator. For a turkey 
weighing up to 10 pounds, it will take 7 
days, up to 12 pounds, 9 days, and over 12 
pounds, 11 days to impart the smoky- 
flavor. 

At the end of the time, remove the bird 
from the. brine, rinse in cold water, wipe 
dry and roast at once, or keep it in the 
refrigerator until wanted—any time within 
two weeks. 

For the brine, use 2 pounds of smoke- 
flavor sugar-cure salt to 1 gallon of water. 
Boil the water for 10 minutes, add the salt, 
stir until dissolved, cool, strain through a 
cloth and cool to a temperature of 40 de- 
grees F. For a bird weighing 8 pounds 
use a 2-gallon crock, with 1 gallon of brine 
Try it—it will be a new taste thrill. 

And perhaps right here a word about 
stuffing will be in order. Please note it is 
“stuffing” not “dressing” which is some- 
thing else again. It should have a pleasing 
moist quality with a subtle and subdued 
flavor, and a good standard bread stuffing 
allows many variations. 


STANDARD STUFFING 


1% pound loaf of stale bread 
1% teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
¥% teaspoon thyme 
1 teaspoon powdered sage 
Y% cup minced onion 
2-3 cup butter or a substitute 
1 cup hot milk 

Remove crusts and cut the bread into 
¥%-inch cubes. Drop into a large mixing 
bowl. Mix with the seasonings. Sauté 
the onion in butter until tender. Then add 
to the seasoned bread. For a semi-moist 
stuffing, stir in the hot milk, mixing lightly 
with a fork. For a fluffy stuffing, omit 
the liquid. 

Celery, chestnuts, olives, mushrooms, 
sausage or oysters may be added as de- 
sired. For a superior flavor place a layer 
of the stuffing %-inch thick between the 
skin and the breast meat. 
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Allow 1 cup of stuffing to each pound 
of bird, and make some extra to bake 
in the pan. When cold, take some of this 
stuffing, slice it, not too thin, and fry it 
crisply brown. Serve with scrambled eggs, 
at any convenient time 

It is just possible that the reason tur- 
key hasn’t enjoyed all the popularity it 
should is because suggestions for return 
engagements have been lacking. Most 
cook books are quite remiss about this 
point, assuming no doubt that you serve it 
only on state occasions and that it fol- 
lows the time-honored formula of roast 
turkey ... cold sliced turkey . tur- 
key hash... turkey soup . exit tur- 
key. So while you may certainly substi- 
tute turkey for chicken in most of the 
hundreds of ways planned for that par- 
ticular bird, recipes designed 
pecially for turkey may be welcome 

TURKEY HASH has been the subject 
of derogatory remarks, but it must have 
been a mixture of turkey and white sauce 
baked in the oven that masquerades as 
turkey hash. Real turkey hash is a har- 
monious blending of potato and turkey 
with a little butter and gravy—not too 
much gravy—and the whole spread in a 
well greased frying pan, where it is 
cooked to a beautiful brown. Fold like 
an omelet to serve and garnish with slices 
of orange or cubes of cranberry jelly and 
some crisp celery hearts. And what can 
be better than that? 

TURKEY FOR EPICURES is made 
with cooked breast meat, which is cut in 
generous serving pieces and sautéed in but- 
ter until heated through. Remove from 
the pan and keep hot. For 4 servings cook 
2 teaspoons diced mushrooms in the pan 
for’ 1 minute. Then add % cup domestic 
sherry and % cup heavy cream and heat 
for 3 minutes. Remove from heat and add 
3 tablespoons sweet butter. Pour over the 
turkey and serve very hot. Two truffles, 
diced may be added with the mushrooms, 
or powdered herbs to suit the taste. Herbs 
should be a mixture of rosemary, thyme, 
bayleaf and marjoram. ; 

TERRAPIN TURKEY is an old fash- 
ioned dish and calls for 2 cups of cold 
cooked turkey, cut rather fine. Dredge it 
well with flour and put it into a frying pan 
with 4 tablespoons butter. Add enough 
chicken broth or stock to blend well, stir- 
ring to keep it free from lumps. Then add 
1% cups thin cream, 1 cup sliced sautéed 
mushrooms and 2 hard-cooked eggs, the 
whites cut in strips and the yolks sieved. 
Season with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Cook slowly until thick and creamy, and 
at the last add % cup domestic sherry. 
Serve very hot on buttered toast, and gar- 
nish with toast points, which have been 
buttered and dipped in chopped parsley. 

TURKEY BATTER. Dip the larger 
pieces of left-over turkey into fritter or 
pancake batter. Brown quickly in butter 
or other fat, and serve with buttered whole 
kernel corn. If pieces of meat are small, 
put 2 or 3 together and dip simultane- 
ously. 

TURKEY AND CELERY SCAL- 
LOP. CUT bread into small cubes to fill 
2 cups and toast to a golden brown in 
a moderate oven. Slice almonds length- 
wise into thin slivers to make 4% cup and 
cook in 1 tablespoon butter in a moder- 
ate oven. Cook 1 cup diced celery in 1 
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cup of water and % teaspoon salt. When 
tender drain off the water into a measur- 
ing cup. Add turkey stock and milk 
enough to make 1% cups. Make a sauce 
of this liquid, with 3 tablespoons butter, 
3 tablespoons of flour and % teaspoon salt. 

Combine almonds with 1% cups diced 
cooked turkey. Place about 1-3 the bread 
cubes in the bottom of a casserole, cover 
with % the turkey, then % the celery; re- 
peat. Pour the sauce over and finish with 
the last 1-3 the bread cubes. Place in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 20 to 
25 minutes. 

ROQUEFORT - AND - TURKEY 
CLUB SANDWICH. Spread hot toasted 
bread lightly with mayonnaise. Spread 
another slice with Roquefort cheese soft- 
ened with mayonnaise. Place crisp dry 
lettuce leaf on the cheese and cover with 
thin slices of breast turkey. Cover with 
the first slice of toast. 

TURKEY IN QUICK ASPIC. Dice 
two cups cold turkey. Make 2 packages 
of ready-prepared aspic gelatin according 
to the manufacturer’s directions. When 
it begins to thicken, stir in the turkey and 
pour into a flat tray rinsed with cold 
water, or in individual molds. When al- 
most set, garnish with asparagus tips and 
hard-cooked eggs. Serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 

SCALLOPED TURKEY AND 
MACARONI. Cook macaroni to fill 2 
cups. Arrange % the amount in a greased 
baking dish; cover with 2 cups cold turkey, 
cut in rather large pieces. Cover with 
remaining macaroni; pour over all 1% 
cups white sauce. Sprinkle with 2 table- 
spoons grated cheese, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees F.) about 20 
minutes. 

TURKEY A LA KING. Sauté % cup 
finely chopped mushrooms in 2 table- 
spoons fat for 5 minutes. Melt 2 table- 
spoons fat in a double boiler, add 2 table- 
spoons flour and stir to a smooth paste. 
Add 2 cups milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the mushrooms, % cup green 
pepper, finely chopped; % cup stuffed 
olives, finely chopped and 2 cups diced 
cooked turkey. Continue stirring, and add 
Y, cup mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon Worces- 
tershire sauce, % teaspoon salt and a few 
grains of pepper. When _ thoroughly 
blended remove from the fire and serve 
on hot toast. Garnish with sprigs of 
parsley. 


Oh! The Pumpkin Vine 


is the vine for me; 
It spreadeth itself in riotous glee, 
And its bounteous Fruit, like Apples of Gold, 
Grown wondrous big, an hundred fold, 
Make Pies ambrosial, my Delight, 
Most sumptuous Fare for any Wight. 
S. E. 


Though the New World may lay no claim 
to the invention of pies in general, this 
creme de la creme of the harvest season, 
this very blossoming of the culinary art is 
America’s own. 

All the plenty of this rich land is 
symbolized in the pumpkin tradition. 

What moistens the lips and what brightens 

the eye— 

What calls back the past like the rich 

pumpkin pie? 
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OLD 
THANKSGIVING 
DAYS 


by 


Judge Francis Nims Thompson 











ie earliest known thanksgiving 
service on the northeastern coast of America 
was conducted in 1578 on the shore of New- 
foundland by Reverend Mr. Wolfall, who ac- 
companied the Frobisher expedition which 
brought the first English colony to settle on 
those shores ; and doubtless thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held at Pemaquid and other carly, 
but not permanent, settlements on the Maine 
coast some years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. * 

The exact origin of the custom is uncer- 
tain, but the early Hebrews had their feast 
of the Ingathering. The system of thanks and 
thanksgivings which the American colonists 
brought over with them was one of occa- 
sional days for especial causes—not neces- 
sarily feast days or connected with the har- 
vest season. In Bradford’s detailed account 
of the Plymouth Plantation mention is made 
of prayers of thanksgiving which in times 
of deliverance sprang spontaneously from 
the hearts of the Pilgrim fathers. Such was 
probably the case of those who went ashore 
for wood November 11th, 1620. If that was 
the first act of thanksgiving on the soil of 
Plymouth, and if the service on the May- 
flower, recorded by White, was their first 
weekday meeting for prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, the first thanksgiving feast may well be 
that held in the autumn of 1621. Apparently 
there were some 140 persons fed both Indians 
and whites, and the feast partook of the 
nature of the Harvest Home of Old England. 

The first thanksgiving proposed by civil 
authority in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was on Thursday, July 8, to celebrate the 
arrival of Governor John Winthrop’s com- 
pany. 

Largely through the efforts of Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, born in Newport, N. H., 1788, 
thanksgiving as such became a national holi- 
day. As editor of “Godey’s Ladies Book,” 
first periodical in the country for women, she 
sang the theme, writing: “It is in its very 
nature a religious and domestic holiday. It 
belongs to the altar and the hearth at which 
women should ever be present.” 

General George Washington, at the request 
of Congress, had designated Thursday, the 
26th day of November, 1789, as a day of 
thanksgiving for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, and Abraham Lincoln in 
1863 designated “the last Thursday of No- 
vember” for thanksgiving “as with one voice 
and one heart, by the whole American 
people.” So was the day established. 


A Church Reborn 


A century ago, residents of rural South 
Solon, Maine, built a meeting house and 
for the next sixty-five years worshiped 
there. Then the old timers died or moved 
away and the little church was abandoned. 

A few years ago, Mrs. Willard Cum- 
mings of Skowhegan, Maine, purchased a 
farm hard by the old church, and on ex- 
amining her deed found herself part owner 
in it. She determined to make the old 
meeting house a place of worship once 
more. 
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July 7 was the Mate of the first service 
to be held there if thirty-five years. Be- 
fore the end of August nearly 400 had 
worshipped, collections amounted to more 
than one hundred dollars. Neighboring 
children have been transformed into a 
choir and the old organ, a splendid rose- 
wood affair in its day, peals out the an- 
them. 

Donations of paint, shingles and nails 
are pouring in to cap the miracle of 
revival. 


Myles Standish, John Alden, 
and Priscilla Alden (now Pierpont) reside 
in New Haven, Connecticut, but do not 
know each other, despite the attempts of 
mutual friends to restage the romance that 
involved their Plymouth namesakes. 
Other famous names to be found in New 
Haven today include Robert Treat, direct 
descendant of the Milford-born Governor 
Robert Treat of pioneer days; John 
Adams, collateral relative of our second 
President; Theophilus Eaton (the original 
Theophilus was Governor in the early 
New Haven Colony days); and William P. 
Leete, namesake of the only Governor of 
Connecticut Colony. Besides these are to 
be found a Donald McKay, Charles Lamb, 
Walter Scott (Glahn), two George Wash- 
ingtons, two Daniel Websters, and, believe 
it or not, four Robert E. Lee’s. 


Shades of Sam Sewall, and 
Ben Franklin 


Because of falling birthrate and falling 
school enrollments, from two to four of 
Massachusetts’ nine state teachers colleges 
can be closed and the system still turn out 
enough teachers, the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Taxpayers Associations main- 
tains. There are 100,000 fewer children of 
school age in Massachusetts today than 
there were in 1930. 
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Se take any little village like 
Oldhaven, lying close to the shore and pop- 
ulated by a lot of menfolks who have spent 
most of their active years at sea and anything 
can happen. 

Not crime, or anything like that, maybe, 
but unusual things that can’t happen in any 
other sort of place. Like the night that the 
Spaniard, a brig, came creeping in with the 
flood tide, and all those old-timers gathered 
along the harbor beach and knew right away 
that there was something wrong aboard. And 
there was small-pox, that had laid all hands 
low, but they had worked her in on the coast 
and figured that somebody would see them 
and bear a hand. 

Which the old-timers did; handling the 
sick men and taking care of the vessel with- 
out any fear of the small-pox. They had all 
been in company with it before, you see, and 
thought nothing about it. 

Sut most of the things have a chuckle 
in them. Old-timers who shipped before the 
mast, maybe before they were a dozen years 
old, and followed the sea until they were 
forty, fifty, or even older before they re- 
tired, know far less about the land than any- 
one would think, and shore life comes hard to 
some of them. On the other hand they tackle 
things that a landsman would never think of 
because these old-timers think differently 
than a landsman, and do things differently. 
They know how to handle all manner of 
ropes, tackles, “gear” they call it, which is 
just a snarl of things to a man who has al- 
ways lived ashore, but the old-timers can do 
things with such a snarl. 

Which reminds of Captn Jimmie Case. 
Captn Jimmie might have been fifty years old 
or he might have been seventy. He was little, 
and quick, and never had much to say. His 
hair was snow-white, and his face was 
tanned and leathery, filled with wrinkles too, 
and he had a green ring with a red stone in 
it, tattooed on one of: his fingers. 

Folks used to tell queer stories about his 
voyages. He had been an African trader, 
and they said that he had been in all kinds of 
fights, mutinies and epidemics of fever on 
the Gold Coast. But he never told anyone any- 
thing about it. Everyone liked him though, 
because he would always stop and help the 
little kids rig their boats or fix their little 
wagons and usually he had a bag of candy in 
his pocket and would give them some. 

He didn’t have to work, but he just couldn't 
stay idle and so he had a horse and a sort of 
dray with which he hauled freight here and 
there. Auto trucks weren't common in Captn 
Jimmie’s day and there were several men in 
that sort of business. He enjoyed loading 
heavy things on to his dray and got a real 
thrill out of arranging planks, rollers, ropes 
and other things in order to handle such 
articles without any help. He would “par- 
buckle”, as he called it, a piano single-handed 
and almost made Mrs. Jerusha Athearn have 
a stroke when she saw him handle her piano 
that way. She thought it would get away 
from him and drop on the stone sidewalk. 
But it didn’t. 

Just one thing bothered Captn Jimmie. 
That was his horse. He was fond of the ani- 
mal, which would follow him around like a 
dog. He was always feeding it sugar and 
apples, and he called it Mate, when he spoke 
to it. But when he was trying to back his 
dray into a narrow alley or through a gate- 
way, it was funny to watch and listen. Captn 
Jimmie would start out all right: “Gee, 
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Mate!”, he would sing out, “come in here 
now!” and he would see-saw on the reins; 
he always called them “yoke-lines” as if they 
were on the riidder of a ship's small-boat. But 
in a minute or two he would haul too hard on 
one of the reins and the dray would fetch up 
on a post or something. Then Captn Jimmie 
would get excited and forget where he was. 
“Starboard! Hard down, you long-legged son 
of a sea cook!” “Steady as you go now! 
Belay!” “Now heave ahead, easy son!” And 
when the horse merely stood still, not know- 
ing what to do, Captn Jimmie would nearly 
jump out of his hide and yell: “Pay off! 
Pay off! Hells bells, what's the matter 
forrad?” 

Plenty of people would find some excuse 
to happen along when they knew that Captn 
Jimmie had some difficult passage to back 
through, just to hear him go on, and the other 
old-timers would be there too, and sometimes 
offer advice. “Lay your fore-top-s’l to the 
mast, Captn!” they would call, “got to get 
stern-way on him to clear this dolphin!”, 
talking just as if.they were working a sailing 
ship out of a slip. It was tough on Captn 
Jimmie. 

The other thing about the horse that 
bothered him was the way it worked. He felt 
that horses were generally overloaded. He 
never would carry as much as other men on 
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his dray, and always watched those other 
loads, making comparisons so that his would 
be much lighter. “Mate labors too hard”, he 
would explain. “Look how his muscles stand 
out when he puts a strain on the rigging!” 
“If he wasn’t overworked he would be lively, 
just like a man.” And then he would go on 
and explain how he used to see sailors rested 
properly and fed properly and how they 
would go aloft in great leaps up the rigging, 
“lively as monkeys” he would say, because 
they were properly treated. His horse was as 
fat as a seal, and lazy too, as all hands told 
him. Horses, they said, were clever and 
would take advantage of a driver who was 
too easy. But Captn Jimmie worried about 
it just the same, and wouldn't believe what 
others said. He studied and thought about 
the matter, trying to devise some way of mak- 
ing life more pleasant for Mate. 

The idea came to him with the suddenness 
of a black squall swooping down, one day 
while he sat playing cribbage in the Barnacle 
Club. He jumped right up out of his chair, 
capsizing the table and spilling cards all over 
the laps of the three other old-timers who 
were playing with him. “By Judas, I've got 
it!” he yelled and headed for the door. 

“What that you've got?” asked Captn 
Peleg Marchant, “Saint Vitus dance or the 
itch ?” 
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“Got a scheme to ease up on Mate!” he 
answered and was gone. 

The others just shook their heads and 
cussed mildly at the interruption. They 
wouldn’t criticize; they had been through 
similar experiences themselves, and some of 
them were still making heavy weather of land 
life. But they stood by, as time passed, to see 
what kind of a scheme Captn Jimmie would 
devise. 

It was typically nautical and ship-shape 
when it appeared. On a bright, snappy 
autumn morning, with a strong nor-wester 
blowing, Captn Jimmie drove Mate down 
Main Street, with his dray loaded high with 
furniture. The horse wasn’t pulling a pound, 
because Captn Jimmie had rigged a sail on his 
dray and the wind was right behind him, 
pushing that dray until Mate had to step live- 
ly to keep his heels from being banged. The 
sail was a fine piece of work, sewed with 
palm and needle, roped-in around the edges, 
with grommets and clews, exactly like a 
ship, and the little mast and yard were 
smoothed and varnished, with all the neces- 
sary gear to handle the sail handily. Main 
Street let out a cheer for Captn Jimmie, who 
looked pleased, and drove on triumphantly. 

The thing became a part of the village 
scene. Captn Jimmie carried that sail every- 
where, and whenever the wind was fair, he 
set it and “eased up on Mate”, as he would 
say. Once in a while a stranger would show 
up and express astonishment when he saw the 
rig, but the Oldhaven folks became ac- 
customed to it and didn’t even notice the sail 
as arule. It seemed like the most peaceful 
and harmless whim that a man ever de- 
veloped, but folks didn’t fully know Captn 
Jimmie nor his capabilities. 

September rolled around, and what with 
the closing of the few summer establishments, 
the housing of fishing gear and boats and 
such-like things, there was plenty of hauling 
for Captn Jimmie. On a black-looking morn- 
ing he had to make a trip several miles out 
of the village. The wind was breezing strong 
and it looked as if it would breeze harder. All 
hands who had boats in the harbor were run- 
ning extra anchors, and making things fast. 
Before noon the regular September Line 
gale had developed and a real storm was in 
progress, with leaves, signs, shingles and tree- 
limbs blowing across Main Street, doors 


slamming, people running and the sea running 
feather-white clean across the harbor, where 
the boats danced and yanked at their moor- 
ings, and the surf broke on the shore. 

No one had gone with Captn Jimmie, so 
there is no one to tell exactly what took 
place. As near as anyone could figure from 
the little he told about it, the haul was long 
and hard and he decided that Mate had over- 
worked. The wind had breezed heavily, and 
when he got ready to set his sail for the run 
home, he decided that it was strong enough 
to carry his dray without any assistance from 
the horse. Accordingly, he lashed a heavy 
stick to the thills to act as a steering-gear, 
and then, being the kind-hearted old man that 
he was, he coaxed his horse right on to the 
dray and hitched it there beside him. He 
trimmed his sheets to the wind, the dray 
started to roll and the craziest voyage ever 
sailed by man had begun. 

No one got a good look at Captn Jimmie 
and his dray as they came in over the road. 
He was going too fast and the storm was too 
violent. Captn Jimmie enjoyed it, though. 
Wind and rain didn’t bother an old salt like 
him, and his dray handled very well indeed, 
under the sailing rig. Main Street got its 
first sight of the craft as it entered this street 
under full sail with the gale behind it. The 
clatter of heavy iron-shod wheels on the 
pavement was enough to wake the dead! 
With the gale howling down between the 
rows of houses, and the dray crashing and 
clattering, people ran out of doors to look, 
and then dodged behind trees or other sub- 
stantial objects. The dray jumped and tilted, 
lifting a wheel clear off the ground now and 
then. When it struck a puddle of rain-water, 
it “hove a bow-wave ten feet high” as Captn 
Chadwick said afterward. 

Captn Jimmie knew that the folks were 
watching him and with Mate perfectly con- 
tented, he wanted to show off the sailing 
points of his craft, after the manner of all 
real master mariners. He figured on fetch- 
ing up at his stable, which was right on the 
main street, and to do it in real, seamanlike 
fashion. 

Now the way a sailing vessel’s way is 
stopped, is to “bring her to the wind”. In 
other words, to sail in a half-circle, so to 
speak, until she points against the wind, 
which naturally stops her way. That is what 
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Captn Jimmie planned to do. Boiling along 
down the street, he edged as far over to star- 
board as he could, and then, just past his 
stable, he swung the tiller over, hard-down. 
The dray swung like a wind-vane on a barn, 
an extra heavy puff of wind caught that sail 
and snapped it out sidewise, giving Mate an 
awful slap along his ribs. The horse jumped, 
the dray tilted, and as the frightened animal 
cleared the side of the’ vehicle, the steering- 
gear let go somewhere and the whole thing 
went right through the plate-glass window of 
Bill Luce’s grocery store: 

All this occurred in a matter of split- 
seconds, and all hands who were watching, 
hustled for Bill’s. The place was a wreck, 
with the dray standing in a heap of broken 
glass, stove-in canned goods, smashed fruits 
and vegetables, and capsized counters. It was 
awful, and the full force of the gale was 
coming through that smashed window, bring- 
ing a flood of rain with it! 

“How’s Captn Jimmie? Is Captn Jimmie 
hurt? We've got Mate, all right, Captn 
Jimmie!” yelled everyone at once. 

Captn Jimmie scraped a handful of 
smashed tomatoes out of his eyes, hauled one 
leg out of a keg of peanut butter and looked 
disgusted as he answered: “Course I’m all 
right! Hell of a commotion just because a 
man overstands a leetle mite!” And he 
stumped out of the store. 


* * * * 


Corn Husk Beds 

YANKEE for August told in its center 
spread of Forgotten Industries about the 
lowly corn husk beds of yore. Now we 
have this word from an interested reader. 

“A friend of mine once slept on a corn 
husk bed—but never again. It seems that 
in the bed-maker’s haste a lively mouse 
was included along with the husks, and all 
night long the little fellow skittered around 
hunting for a possible exit.” 

And a very good idea indeed, we should 
say, to bear in mind for the unexpected 
overnighter. 


Boston Harbor Club 


The acquaintance of most people with 
Boston Harbor begins and ends on the 
East Boston and Narrow Gauge Ferries 
(the latter now defunct), and if it were not 
for the interests and efforts of Edward 
Rowe Snow, Boston’s most fascinating 
storehouse of historic background and leg- 
end would probably still lie buried in 
the lonely islands of the harbof. George's 
Island has a ghost; on Lovell’s Island lies 
a pirate skeleton guarding a treasure trove, 
and an unexplored tunnel leads mysteri- 
ously off, under the harbor waters; Edgar 
Allan Poe once served in a division quar- 
tered at Castle Island; while Rainsford’s is 
the site of a graveyard, around which are 
carved many strange inscriptions, some in 
foreign languages, dating back to 1647. 

Edward Snow has explored this scene of 
romance and adventure, so incredibly close 
to Beacon Hill, for nearly twenty years, 
and about him has grown an_ informal 
group, variously known as “The Harbour 
Ramblers,” “The Boston Harbour Histor- 
ical Society,” or just plain “Ebo Snow's 
Gang.” Periodically they tour the harbor, 
with Snow acting as guide, each discover- 
ing his own pleasure, whether it be in the 
lighthouses, the old tales, the inscriptions, 
or the natural history of the islands. 
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NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


a of the National So- 
ciety of New England Women will hold a two 
day conference at The Blackhawk Hotel, 
Davenport, Iowa, November 12th and 13th 
with Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Cin- 
cinnati, President General, presiding. The 
National Board will meet on the 12th, fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening. The next 
day will be given to reports of national of- 
ficers, chairmen and colony presidents. In the 
afternoon, a sight seeing trip will be made 
around the city. Later, Mrs. Forrest S. 
Treat, Chairman of the Disbursing Commit- 
tee of the Helping Hand Fund, will enter- 
tain at a reception, in Mrs. Hobart’s honor, 
at her home in Bettendorf. 

American Defense 


Miss Alice D. Butterfield of New York 
City, National Chairman of the American 
Defense Committee, reminds the members 
that “Your vote is your voice in government. 
Without it we would no longer have our 
present form of government. Voting is a 
duty, not simply a privilege. 

“A share of the responsibility for the 
character of this government rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of women. Whoever is 
in the White House or Congress, is put there 
by women’s votes. 

“Study your candidates carefully in the 
coming election and support the best. We 
are a non-partisan organization. The best 
in your section may be a Democrat; he may 
be a Republican; ‘Best’ means ‘best for 
America.’ ” 


Committce 


Better Films 

The following account of the motion pic- 
ture situation is contributed by Mrs. John 
Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, N. J., East- 
ern Chairman of the Better Films Committee. 

“The outlook is for a great change in film 
programs in the near future. The cancelling 
of “Block Booking” is one of the greatest 
helps to Film Councils. The Film Industry 
has self regulated the matter, not waiting for 
legislation. A manager will no longer have 
to take fifty prints—the run of the mill. 
Parent Teacher Associations, Womens’ Clubs 
and Church Organizations have worked for 
years on this subject. Owing to the scarcity 
of films and the desire of the managers to 
cooperate, the “Double Feature” may be 
eliminated. 

The war has closed the foreign market 
save for Great Britain, Brazil, Argentina and 
Peru, so that the industry is suffering a 
slump. Spectacles like “Gone With the 
Wind,” “The Sea Hawk,” and “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” costing millions, will have no 
successors for several years. 

The “Anti-War Film” and “The Westerns” 
can be made for $50,000 to $70,000 and have 
large box office appeal. The latter type is 
very popular with juvenile audiences, for 
the cast are invariably kind to old ladies and 
children, and animals must never be mistreat- 
ed. Cowboy heroes nearly always abstain 
from any torrid love scenes and intoxicating 
drinks. 

_ Western stars are in a class by themselves : 
Gene Autry, George O’Brien, Charles Star- 
rell, Roy Rogers, Bill Elliott, William Boyd, 
Tex Retter, Bob Steele and Tim McCoy. 


by Dorothy Taylor 


Many of the leading stars of today were 
trained in “The Westerns” i. e.: Jean Arthur, 
Warner Baxter, Gary Cooper, Rita Hay- 
worth, Wayne Morris and Wallace Beery. 

Films are as powerful propaganda as they 
are entertaining. An absorbing melodrama 
can strike a terrific blow against isolation, 
fifth column activities and appeasement. No 
matter how improbable many of the incidents 
in the continuity seem, they add up in the last 
analysis to something very closely approach- 
ing a Battle Cry. 








Bachrach 

Mrs. Leon E. Bushnell of Syracuse, N. Y., 

First Vice-President General and Chairman 

of Finance, National Society of New England 
W omen. 





Arts and Crafts 

Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson of New 
York City, National Chairman of the New 
England Arts and Crafts Committee, recom- 
mends the following books for preparing 
colony programs :— 

“Old Patchwork Quilts and the Women 
Who Made Them,” Ruth E. Finley ; 

“Hand Made Rugs” (How to Make Them) 
Ella Shannon Bowles; 

“Homespun Handicrafts,” 
Bowles ; 

“Early American Textiles,” Frances Little ; 

“American Needlework,” (history of) 
Georgiana Brown Harbeson; 

“Early American Costume,” Henry C. Fitz 
and Edward Warwic; 

“Patchwork Quilts,” Florence Peto. 

Mrs. Harbeson served on the jury, last 
summer, at the New York World's Fair, 
“America Through the Needle’s Eye Con- 
test.” 

Radio 


Mrs. Dorothy Lewis of White Plains, 
N. Y., National Chairman of the Radio Com- 
mittee, is making a coast to coast survey of 
children’s radio programs for the Radio 
Council on Children’s Programs of which 
she is vice-chairman. Her three and a half 
months trip will cover 25 states, 102 cities 


Ella Shannon 


_and 250 radio stations. 


Mrs. Lewis will visit local radio stations to 
study programs, merchandising methods and 
public participation. She will hold confer- 


ences and round table discussions in 60 cities 
with club and civic leaders. 

The Radio Council on Children’s Pro- 
grams, which has headquarters in New York, 
believes that the survey results will be a 
stimulation toward the improvement of both 
the quality and quantity of radio programs 
for young people. After a study of the 
survey, its data will be available for use by 
the Council and the National Association of 
3roadcasters in Washington, D. C. 

The Pacific Coast Conference at the Chap- 
man Park Hotel, Los Angeles, has been post- 
poned to November 13th. Mrs. Edwin C. 
Lewis will be among the speakers. 

Among the. Members 

Mrs. Edward B. Hunn, (Flora Louise 
Hunn) honorary president of New Haven, 
Conn., Colony and a director general of the 
National Society, has published two volumes 
of poetry, “Unto the Hills” and “Rainbows.” 
She is a member of “Pen Women,” “The 
Poetry Society of America,” and the “British 
Poetry Society.” 

Mrs. Murray Hubbard, (Frances Virginia 
Hubbard) a member of Albany, N. Y., Col- 
ony, is a writer of songs, prose, religious 
pageants and verse including the Alma Mater 
song of New York State College for Teach- 
ers, and a three act opera, “The Witch of 
Fairy Dell.” 

Miss Lydia Hammond Gale, a member of 
Albany, N. Y., Colony, is a member of the 
Sustaining Board of Poetry World, Maga- 
zine of Verse, and has had poems appear in 
many Anthologies. She is the author of 
“Index of Public Records of Albany Colony, 
1630-1930 which she submitted for a Master’s 
Degree at New York State College for 
Teachers, where she has recently done 
graduate work in the Library School in Book 
Collection and Literature. 

Mrs. Prentiss Mournian, a member of San 
Diego, Cal., Colony, is the author of “In 
Those Days,” an historical narrative por- 
traying the hardy characters and fortitude 
of the early New England Settlers. 


Activities of the Colonies 

GRAND RAPIDS COLONY, Mrs. 
Curtis T. Wolford, president, has chosen 
“New England of Colonial Times” for its 
main topic this year. At a luncheon, No- 
vember 5th, in the home of Mrs. Arthur 
Kirkpatrick, “Poetry Forms and Original 
Verse” will be discussed by Miss Elenora 
Pike. Mrs. Wolford entertained the October 
meeting when Mrs. Collins H. Johnston re- 
viewed “The Flowering of New England.” 

FORT WORTH, TEX., COLONY. Mrs 
Charles W. Atkinson, president, will be en- 
tertained at an “Antiques Tea” November 2nd 
in the home of Mrs. Proctor B. Wesson. The 
party will commemorate the birthday of 
Moses Austin, pioneer colonist, for whom the 
state’s capital was named. 

SCRANTON, PENN., COLONY, Mrs. 
Roy W. Voris, president, heard Mrs. Harry 
Dean, past historian general, speak on “Un- 
usual Scenes and Experiences on a Western 
Trip” at its October meeting. A study of 
national defense material supplied by Miss 
Alice D. Butterfield, national chairman of 
American Defense, is emphasized, at each 
meeting, followed by discussion. 
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SAN DIEGO, CAL., COLONY, Mrs. R. 
A. Potter, president, will meet at the Hotel 
Churchill, November 4th. Mexican children 
will present songs and dances depicting the 
different states of their country. An exhibit 
of Mexican arts, toys and hobbies will be 
held. Miss Mary Hart Taylor is chairman 
of arrangements. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert O. Bouton, president, will hear a 
talk on “Elizabeth Housing Projects” by a 
member of the New Jersey Council of Hous- 
ing Authorities at the home of Mrs. Henry G. 
Nulton on November 4th. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Glenn D. Anthony, president, will, meet No- 
vember 14th at the home of Mrs. Edward T. 
Carstarphen. Dr. Wilson Cole will speak on 
“Gardening the Gardens of America.” Mrs. 
Perley H. Markham will be chairman of pro- 
gram and Mrs. John O. Simmons of music. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK COLONY of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Mrs. Edward A. Strong, presi- 
dent, will study “Three Centuries of our New 
England Heritage” during the coming year. 
“The Epic of America” was reviewed at the 
October meeting. The principal work of this 
Colony is giving assistance to “Pilgrim 
Place” at Claremont, a home of twenty-two 
acres, for retired ministers and missionaries— 
many of them native New Englanders. Each 
month the Colony sends a check to provide 
comforts for those who are ill, and once a 
year the members lunch there to learn first 
hand of the activities. Among the streets on 
the grounds suggesting New England origin 
are Alden, Mayflower and Plymouth Roads. 

NEW YORK CITY COLONY, Mrs. 
Georgiana Brown  Harbeson, president, 
maintains the Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe Schol- 
arship at Barnard College for a girl of New 
England ancestry under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. George Stowe. The student, this year, 
is Miss Betty M. Spicer, a descendant of 
Peter Spicer who came to Connecticut from 
England in 1650. Her ancestors fought in the 
Colonial and Revolutionary Wars. Her great 
aunt, Sarah Martin, was a member of the 
first graduating class of the University of 
Vermont. Before entering Barnard, Miss 
Spicer attended Northfield Seminary in 
Massachusetts. She is majoring in physi- 
ology and biological science. 

BOSTON COLONY, Mrs. John J. Erwin, 
president, will meet at the College Club on 
November 27th. Mrs. A. Dwight W. Pres- 
cott will speak on “The History of Bells and 
their Relation to Christianity.” The Colony 
recently placed a marker on the grave of its 
founder and honorary past president, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Parchert, in South Lowell, 
Mass. 


PORTLAND, ORE., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert E. Merrick, president, will hold its 
annual evening meeting November 21st at 
the home of Mrs. Royden S. Wheeler. Mrs. 
F. V. Hutchinson will review a current play. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., COLONY, Mrs. 
Mary Bishop Bullard, president, will hold a 
luncheon November 25th at Larson Junior 
College in Hamden. Mrs. Frederick B. 
Farnsworth will.speak on current events. An 
exhibit and talk on “Old and Unusual Mu- 
sical Instruments” is being arranged by Mrs. 
John C. Robinson, music chairman. Students 
of the Yale Music School will play the in- 
struments. 








Petrelle 
Mrs. E. B. Hunn of New Haven, Conn. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., COLONY, Mrs. F. 
C. Benham, president, will have a panel dis- 
cussion on “National Defense,” November 
18th at the home of Mrs. Minnie Taylor. 

ALBANY, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Mason, president, will hear Miss 
Isabel L. Cole of South Shaftsbury, Vt., past 
historian general, speak on “Reminiscences of 
Early Records,” November 21st at the Al- 
bany Women’s Club. A card party for the 
benefit of the Colony’s new student loan fund 
will be held November 8th with Mrs. Martin 
Edwards and Mrs. Pasquale Pugliese as co- 
chairmen. The Colony also maintains the 
Dr. Julia G. McNutt Scholarship Fund in 
the Albany Medical College for a woman 
student of New England descent. 

PASADENA, CAL., COLONY, Mrs. F. 
C. Pew, president, at its October meeting 
heard a talk on “Noted Men of Maine” by 
Miss Helen Kellogg. Mrs. Clark H. Parsons 
spoke on “The Surrender of* Lord Corn- 
wallis.” 





MERIDEN, CONN., COLONY, Miss 
Helen Coe, president, will be addressed by 
Miss Alice D. Butterfield of New York City, 
national chairman of American Defense, at a 
meeting November 20th at the Andrews 
Homestead. 

DETROIT COLONY, Mrs. H. M. 
Booth, president, will hold its annual New 
England Baked Bean Supper, November Ist, 
at the Nazareth Lutheran Parish House for 
the benefit of its scholarship fund. Mrs. Ira 
Goodrich is in charge of an arts and crafts 
exhibit at the Book-Cadillac Hotel on No- 
vember 27th, followed by a musical pro- 
gram by students of Wayne University. 
Children’s dresses for Christmas boxes will 
be made November 6th at the home of Mrs. 
Clifford Reynolds. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
John J. Feerick, president, will assemble 
November 7th at the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
to hear an address by Mrs. Raymond Gram 
Swing. Miss Marielta Huron, xylophonist, 
will play. 

MILWAUKEE COLONY, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Sutherland, president, will have a turkey 
luncheon November 15th at “The Surf.” Mrs. 
Charles W. Hutchinson will speak on “Na- 
tional Defense” and Mrs. George McCormick 
on “A Trip Through Mexico.” A musical 
tea was held in October at the home of Mrs. 
John LeFeber. Mrs. Booke Tibbs spoke on 
the lives of the Strauss and Mrs. William 
Sternberg played piano selections from their 
works. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. James D. Cockcroft, 
president, will answer roll call with 
“Thoughts on Thanksgiving,” November 15th 
at the home of Mrs. Henry R. Jayne in Stony 
Brook. Mrs. Frederick W. Williams will 
speak on “Adolescence of Democracy.” 

RUTHERFORD, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Elliot B. Hussey, president, heard a talk on 
“Life in the Philippines” by Mrs. Guy L. 
Hilleboe, wife of the Rutherford Superin- 
tendent, of Schools, at its October meeting at 
Mrs. Hussey’s home. 


In Memoriam 


The National Society regrets the loss by 
death on July 22nd of Mrs. Robert Fowler 
Cummings of Chicago, honorary president 
general. Mrs. Cummings was a leader in 
musical, church and club circles and organ- 
ized both the Chicago and Los Angeles Col- 
onies. Plans for the statue of the “Pilgrim 
Maiden” at Plymouth, Mass., to which she 
gave liberal financial assistance, originated 
in her administration. The Society's first 
year book also appeared at this time. Her 
genius for leadership will be greatly missed. 





One of the Pioneer Women 


in Vermont to build a business in her own 
home, Mrs. Lisle D. McIntosh carries on to- 
day at the age of seventy-five years a thriv- 
ing little business in canning. Many a New 
England palate knows her apple jelly made 
from the best apples Vermont produces, her 
mince meat with just the right richness, for 
it contains the best of all the good things 
that go into New England mince meat, and 
vegetables of all kinds. In this last year 
Mrs. McIntosh made one ton of mince meat 
and jarred over one thousand pints and 
quarts of vegetables. This is all done in the 
small white building, adjoining the farm- 
house, which was built after her business be- 
came too large for her own kitchen. She 
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handles two tons of sugar each year for her 
jelly alone, employing one man and a woman 
about a month. The three of them turn out 
on an average of 650 to 700 jars of jelly each 
day. For the vegetable canning she keeps 
several town women busy two or three days 
at a time. } 

In the earlier years of her business, being 
her own salesman, she travelled all over New 
England taking orders, but this is no longer 
necessary as sO many unsolicited ones come 
in. When all the orders are filled, she loads 
the truck with what is left and sells these 
in the remote sections of Northern Vermont. 


Montpelier’s Wall Paper 
YANKEF’S article and picture of Mont- 
pelier, Thomaston, Maine which appeared in 


the June issue has drawn many letters from 
interested readers. 

The present wallpaper shown in the illus- 
tration in the June YANKEE is, we learn, a 
reproduction of the original which was on 
the room at the time General Knox owned it. 

“The story is that Lafayette, who was a 
personal friend of Knox's, bought the papers 
for him in France and probably had a great 
deal to do with the decoration of the house 
at that time.” 

The present paper, a handprint, was made 
by Thomas Strahan Co. of Chelsea, Mass., 
whose Album of Colonial Reproductions is 
a completely fascinating book of old papers, 
each illustrated and history given. 
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Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the auc- 
tioneer, examines some of the pieces 
before the sale begins. Himself an 
authority and collector, he may occa- 
sionally bid on a piece for his own 
collection. 
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It is quite proper to bring 

along your knitting—and to 

knit — between bids on the 

things you collect. But don’t 
talk. 






The gathering of the clans! 
Cars from Massachusetts, 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island. One way traffic on 
Exeter’s Elm Street. Local 
collectors find it easier to 
walk. 








YANKEE GOES .TO AN AUCTION 
by Robert C. Stanton 


es 


Dealer, collector, the idle and the curious, young and old go to the New England 

Auction, be it winter or summer. Memories for sale—Staffordshire, Sand- 

wich glass, Currier and Ives, a box full of junk, grandfather's schoolbooks, 

grandma’s spectacles. The auctioneer is an institution, covering his route from 

auction to auction like a circuit rider of old. Here he is. Auction's started at 
Exeter, N. H. “Going, going...” 




















The auctioneer proves 

the usability of a Boston 

Rocker. Repartee and 

banter break the monot- 
ony. 


New England Antique 
Auctions are “cash and 
carry.” 


Going! Going! GONE. And a pewter top stein and old 
cut crystal lamp find a new home. 
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YANKS NEVER LIE 


by George W. Grant 
“Tell a lie and find the truth’? — Old Spanish Proverb 














‘ 
ine so.” I refer, of course, 
to a quotation in YANKEE from the 


Hartford Daily Courant which states: 
“There was a time when the lie 
was a part of the Yankee tradition.” 


It is my firm belief that the statement is 
not only erroneous, but fallacious and 
unfounded. Such calumny is a libel on our 
Yankee forebears. Those stories that have 
passed down to us through generations, 
although looked upon by the thoughtless 
as lies told by proficient liars, never-the- 
less are all fundamentally true. 

Let us take for consideration the tale 
that the YANKEE had recourse to as a 
sample of orie of these lies. “The rapids 
in the upper Connecticut River were so 
swift that they would float a crowbar.” 

Any student of elementary physics is 
aware that the surface tension of water 
is sufficient to float a needle, and this 
experiment is frequently performed to 
demonstrate this property. More than once 
I have seen the waves piled up by a north 
east storm toss huge blocks of granite 
and slabs of concrete, as they rolled in 
along the shore at Beachmont. The float- 
ing crowbar merely refers to a perfectly 
natural characteristic of water. By increas- 
ing the surface tension by mobility in 
relation to the size and weight of the 
crowbar it is entirely possible to float a 
crowbar—mathematically. 

While-on the subject of the action of 
water, I am reminded of a river in Maine 
that my father used to tell about. The 
name of the river has slipped my mind at 
the moment, but my father was. born in 
Foxcroft and brought up in Calais, so 
perhaps some reader may know of this 
stream. 

Anyway, it seems that at times the 
water in this river flowed so fast over the 
rocks that when it passed under the bridge, 
the heat from the friction would set the 
wooden supports of the bridge on fire. 
In fact it was a saying thereabouts in the 
spring of the year, “If this warm spell 
keeps up, there will probably be a freshet 
that will burn out the bridge.” 

My father and I could never agree on 
the cause of these fires, for I claimed that 
it was not the fast movement of the water 
that generated the heat, but the vibration 
of the bridge from the rushing waters 
which caused the timbers to rub together. 
However, after father read that the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology had 
made experiments to determine the in- 
crease in the temperature of water put in 
rapid motion by stirring, he was more 
than ever convinced that he was right. 
Maybe he was. 

The YANKEE also refers to the shingl- 
ing of a roof in a fog so thick that the fog 
itself was shingled right onto the house 
by mistake. Now I don’t doubt that story 
at all. It is easily explained. The increase 
in density of the vapor in the atmosphere 
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made the fog visible, and it is only a step 
further to solidity. 

As a case in point, let me quote The 
Leicester Banner, under date of Jan- 
uary 12, to wit: “In that town there 
was a quarry up near the railroad tracks 
where stone was taken out for road work. 
There the smoke from passing engines 
would settle in the pit. It was at the time 
of this cold spell that the smoke froze 
solid. Not realizing the difference between 
the rock and the frozen smoke, a section 
was blasted out and put through the 
crusher. Three miles of road was built 
out of what they thought was crushed 
stone. After putting a layer of tar road 
binder over the top, which acted as an 
insulator and prevented the rapid melting 
of the smoke, it made a perfect road until 
well into July, when it melted and dropped 
the road ten inches.” 

I might add that when the smoke did 
melt it puffed up in such clouds through 
the cracks in the road and along the edge 
that the fire department ran up and down 
the street for two hours looking for a fire. 
This item is entirely true, I wrote it. 

During the past year, I have had many 
occasions to set down events that have 
happened in my neighborhood. I, being 
an honest man, have only written and 
reported these things just as they have 
come to me. Sometimes they come to me 
like a flash during the night. 

Naturally I claim that a Yankee liar is 
essentially truthful. Yet, for some reason, 
my editor sometimes doubts the truth of 
my reporting. For instance, he questioned 
the presence of the robin’s nest on the 
steel beam of the “Town Hall, High 
School Auditorium, P.W.A. Project,” 
building. This was actually true, but to 
prove it, I wrote that not only was the 
story true but, because of the close check 
of the resident engineer inspector, who 
had the enforcing of the rule that “no 
employee shall work in any capacity more 
than eight hours a day,” three robins were 
sitting on the nest in eight hour shifts. The 
editor was then convinced. 

The construction engineer in charge of 
this job told me of being on a project 
down in Maine. The cellar of the house 
in which he stayed had a drain through 
which the tide water came at high tide. 
This served to chill the cellar so that pans 
of milk were set there for the cream to 
rise. Now and then when the tide came 
in too high and the milk was mixed with 
the sea water, it caused the bellies of the 
mackerel that came in with the tide to turn 
white. As this engineer expressed it, “It 
isn’t that a Yankee will deliberately lie, 
it is only that he has experiences that seem 
unique to others.” 

Just take this story. There was a man 
over Paxton way who lives near the new 
radio broadcasting station where they are 
experimenting with frequency modulation. 


He was telling me of an interesting ex- 
perience that he had been having. He got 
a new set of false teeth that were rein- 
forced with thin strips on metal, and found 
that when he wore them near the radio 
station, the teeth picked up the radio wave 
and so affected the sensory nerve that he 
could hear the broadcast, although it was 
inaudible to others. He was so interested 
in this phenomenon that he started doing 
a little experimenting with the idea of 
making it audible to others. 

He built a very small radio broadcasting 
set and finally, by inserting a diaphram in 


the top plate of his false teeth, could pick’ 


up the transmission from the set so that 
it could be heard from his mouth. Think- 
ing that it might be some fun to 
mystify his friends, who knew he never 
had been able to sing, he invited them to 
his home to hear him give a concert. A boy 
who helped in the experiments and tests 
was to operate the small transmitting set 
and play Nelson Eddy recordings on a 
phonograph attached. 

When the guests had gathered, he stood 
up to sing, but, either through some error 
in adjusting the wave length or the fact 
that extra power was being used at that 
time on the local broadcasting station, 
there issued from his mouth the strains of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” being played 
by the United States Marine Band. 

Now Henry Lane, Radio Editor of 
The Boston Post wrote in that pa- 
paper that radio waves have been known 
to affect the sensory nerves in the mouth, 
probably due to the presence of some me- 
tallic substance. The Paxton radio station 
is on the air regularly. The United States 
Marine Band plays “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Q. E. D. Who's a liar? 

Just one more, and then I’m done. I 
have a son who told of a dog that he says 
came frqm this town. He lives in another 
city where there is a dog racing track. It 
seems there was a dog there that won 
every ‘race he was entered in. He had 
greater speed and more stamina than any 
other dog that ran against him, and -he 
ran with the best. His peculiarity was in 
his appearance. He was thin as a grey- 
hound but looked like a Saint Bernard. 
Finally the owner was called before the 
track judges to explain the reason for the 
dog’s extraordinary success, there having 
been some talk of doping. 

“When I bought the dog,” the owner 
explained, “I was told it came from an 
upstate town. It seems there is a log road 
up there that runs along the crest of a hill. 
In the winter the winds blow over it and 
the snow covers it. At times automobiles 
are stalled by the drifts, and the drivers 
are hard put to keep from freezing to 
death. The town fathers decided to get a 
Saint Bernard dog and, as in the Alps, 
train him to succor the helpless in a storm. 
The dog was properly trained and a con- 
tainer hung around his neck with a flask 
of brandy in it. The first victim of a storm 
was delighted, and passed the word along. 
As a result the dog was chased up and 
down the road until he developed into the 
fastest thing on legs.” 

I never saw the dog, but I have as much 
belief in my son’s honesty, veracity ,and 
careful regard for the truth as I have in 
my own, or any other Yankee that has 
ever lived. 
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Daniels 


As many as 600 patients a day pass the 
Information desk in the Admitting Hall. 
Here all questions are answered — ap- 
pointments made — and new patients di- 
rected to the Admitting Officers. 
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Daniels 


Steel, thorns, wood, insects—many strange 
and startling foreign bodies are extracted 
from the eyes of patients at the Eye Clinic. 
Every Clinic is headed by a well-known 
specialist, who is assisted by doctors, nur- 
ses, medical-social workers and clerks who 
combine skillful care with an honest in- 
terest in the individual patient. 
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It looks like a Rube Goldberg con- 
traption to the lay eye, but to this 
worker in the Chemistry Labora- 
tory at the Joseph H. Pratt Diag- 
nostic Hospital it’s just another 
routine test. 


** *&*+ * * 


The Boston Dispensary at 25 Bennet 
Street was founded in 1796 by a group of 
Yankee gentlemen: “That the sick, with- 
out being pained by a separation from 
their families, may be attended and re- 
lieved in their own homes. For the sick 
can, in this way, be assisted at a less ex- 
pense to the public than in a hospital. And 
those who have seen better days may be 
comforted without being humiliated; and 
all the poor receive the benefits of. a 
charity the more refined as it is the more 
secret.” After 144 years of continuous 
service, the Dispensary today is combat- 
ing illness and distress with the most 
modern and efficient means known to 
medical science. It houses thirty-one 
Clinics, each in charge of a specialist who 
is assisted by a staff of doctors, nurses and 
medical-social workers. 








Keller 


The business of the Apothecary in 1797 
was to compound and deliver medicines, 
keep accurate account of the names of 
patients, their abode, diseases and time of 
admission and discharge. In 1939 the Dis- 
pensary Pharmacy had a full-time job 
filling 62,604 prescriptions, 68% of which 
were supplied free. 






























Egan Photo Service 

What to eat—how and when—the doctor 

has prescribed the diet in one of the vari- 

ous Clinics and the dietitian interprets it 

to the patient in the Food Clinic. Educa- 

tional material with special directions is 
carried home by the patient. 
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FASHIONS FOR AMERICA — FROM NEW YORK OR PARIS? 


by Winifred Rothermel 


Paris named this Fall’s short straight 
skirt—but Easter isn't far away. 





With the shifting of the style capital of the 
world from Paris to New York, American 
designers were catapulted to new impor- 
tance. Now they are the leaders of the world 
of fashion. Among the gifted and capable 
group are: Germaine Monteil, designer of 
wearing apparel and cosmetics, and Sally 
Victor, designer of hats. 


Re WHAT extent the present 
European war has upset all human life and 
affairs can only be guessed, but it completely 
demoralized and ruined for the time being at 
least, the designing and dressmaking business 
for which Paris had been famous. When 
this centuries-old style center of the world 
fell before an invading army, its designers 
scattered, and its craftsmen made homeless, 
the responsibility for fashionably dressing 
the world shifted to New York. 

At first this tranference of the style cap- 
ital caused considerable anxiety among both 
wholesale and retail clothing dealers and 
possibly among American designers them- 
selves. But in a surprisingly short time New 
York had stepped into the breach. By mid- 
summer the fall collections were being ex- 
hibited at exclusive little shows, strongly 
reminiscent of those to which fashion editors 
and others were invited in Paris. The New 
York designers, though one could see some 
signs of tenseness and excitement, had the 
situation well in hand (a number of them are 
veterans in the business). 

American women may not be familiar with 
their names because until now American 
stores have not played up American design- 
ers, doubtless deeming it not good business 
to spotlight names unless indeed the names 
were unpronounceably French. This is 
changing rapidly and, along with wearing 
little flags on lapels to show patriotism, re- 
tailers are having fashion shows featuring 
“name” clothing. The names are those of 
American designers of dresses, hats, bags, 
shoes and jewelry. A large department store 
held such a show recently, running in its 
advertisements and listing on the programs 
“Clothing by American Designers. Dresses, 
by Sally Milgrim; Bags by Harry Rosen- 
feld; Shoes by I. Miller; Hats by John 
Frederics; Jewelry by Martha Sleeper.” 
This is something definitely new in the re- 
tail approach to merchandising and is indica- 
tive of the seriousness with which America 
has undertaken fashion leadership. 

That American designers have enough 
understanding of the problems and sufficient 
practical experience to be able to make a “go 
of it” independently of the important French 
influence is not questioned by those who have 
seen them at work and have studied their col- 
lections. Their clothes have a freshness and 
vitality typically American. Using sueh 
familiar subjects as the American Indian, 
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South American volcanoes, the Peruvian 
ladies’ colonial dress, the Brigham Youngs’, 
and the western dude ranch for inspiration 
they have given American women clothes 
that are wearable and distinctive. Even the 
colors have such homey names as Indian 
earth, huckleberry, Brigham Young grey 
and schoolhouse red. Sally Victor is show- 
ing hats made of American broadcloth, 
trimmed with guinea hen feathers. Lilly 
Dache, feeling more the South American in- 
fluence, is showing hats with lace veils in 
lava colors. John Frederics features an in- 
teresting new color, Indian earth, and some 
of his hats have bands across the forehead 
Indian-like. Germaine Monteil’s clothes have 
a casual quality so definitely suited to our 
way of life as to be unmistakably American 
throughout. The fall season is launched suc- 
cessfully—with assurance, zest and finesse. 

But unfortunately the story does not end 
on this simple and happy note. Much more 
than the ability to design is involved in main- 
taining the great fashion traditions, and ob- 
viously our sailing on this .sea of style will 
not be smooth. Breakers are ahead, and in- 
telligence, foresight and. energy on the part 
of many persons will be required if the 
United States is to hold this rich loot which 
was dropped into her lap. 

Already some designers are returning to 
Paris with the hope of reorganizing the 
fashions industry and of recapturing the rich 
prize which they unwillingly relinquished. 
It is said that Hitlér is eager to have the 
French dressmaking business restored to 
Paris—that he covets this high honor for 
the Nazis. There are none who believe that 
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Cabor Eder 


Germaine Monteil, designer of wearing ap- 
parel and cosmetics. 


it will or can be revived under Nazi rule, 
because even an utilitarian art cannot thrive 
under regimentation. 

There are, however, serious problems to 
be solved if America is to hold first place. 
One problem concerns the large volume 
output which is the American way of doing 
things as against the smaller production with 
more emphasis upon individual skilled crafts- 
manship, which has always been one of the 
chief characteristics of the European way— 
and was the way of Paris. Our textile mills 
turn out fabrics in large bolts and heretofore 
would not make short lengths. Designers 
need short lengths with which to experiment 
and it is to the credit of the American tex- 
tile industry that an agreement was reached 
recently to make the short lengths. 

Large volume production presupposes that 
if quality stands in the way of quantity, 
quality is sacrificed. The textile industry 
of Europe never was based on quantity pro- 
duction. It was based more upon the skill 
of individual craftsmen who learned weaving 
and dyeing from their fathers, who in turn 
had learned it from theirs. There were fam- 
ilies of lacemakers, tanners and weavers— 
skilled artisans who were content to pro- 
duce small amounts with a degree of excel- 
lence impossible to achieve by factory meth- 
ods. These formed the chain through which 
French couturiers had access to the beauti- 
ful materials out of which they fashioned 
their exquisite creations. Can we produce 
lovely woolens, leathers, embroideries and 
lace as the French did? And can we produce 
them profitably enough to satisfy those who 
have been accustomed only to volume busi- 
ness? 

Then there is the matter of organization, 
or rather a lack of organization, among 
American designers. Individually, American 
designers are good. Perhaps with such things 
in their favor as the French had, they would 
be as good as the French. But American de- 
signers have had no organization of im- 
portance. Each one is employed by a differ- 
ent clothing manufacturing house. His or 
her designs belong exclusively to the em- 
ployer’s firm and are available to no other. 
In contrast, the French designs were, upon 
presentation, immediately available to all 
clothing manufacturers. 

Without a strong organization and a rec- 
ognized leader with authority, American de- 
signers cannot go much further than they 
have gone this fall. The reason is this: 
American designers based their fall creations 
upon a style note which Paris decreed last 
spring—the continuing short and straighter 
skirt. What would have happened if one 
of them had departed from the authority 
of the fallen capital and had made skirts 
longer and fuller? And what will happen 
after the present mode is launched and no 
longer new? From where will come the 
authority that skirts shall be shorter or 
longer, that shoulders will be exaggerated 
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or narrowed? Variations aplenty on any 
theme—perhaps even inspired variations are 
possible—but who will establish the theme? 
Certainly one clothing manufacturer will not 
recognize the authority of another manufac- 
turer and we cannot expect him to accept 
as superior the creation of a competitive 
house. There must be an organization with 
an acceptable and recognized head. 

American designers have been creating 
more clothes that America has been wear- 
ing than most persons realize. But they have 
been creating them upon an authoritative 
style set in Paris. An open question is: Will 
they be able to establish authority? Both 
New York and the West Coast have pro- 
duced clothes of beauty, charm and practic- 
ableness. A rather impressive list of Amer- 
ican designers have made names for them- 
selves at home and abroad as creators first 
of sports clothes—in which America leads 
the world—and later of all types. Among the 
outstanding designers are: Sally Milgrim, 
Hattie Carnegie, Nettie Rosenstein, Germaine 
Monteil, Sally Victor, John Frederics, Lilly 
Dache, Clarepotter, Helen Cookman, Vera 
Maxwell, Maurice Rentner, Jo Copeland and 
Mainbocher. They are capable and experi- 
enced, artistic and practical. And best of 
all, they have demonstrated their understand- 
ing of the American way and their ability 
to create and adapt designs to meet American 
needs. 

If they are able on short order to prove 
themselves capable also of perfecting an or- 
ganization with authority, of getting the 
necessary cooperation from textile manu- 
facturers (along with materials of excel- 
lence), they will continue as leaders of the 
world in fashions. If not, the leadership 
will revert to Paris. 

Today there is no one with feeling who 
does not regret the tragic turn of events 
which stripped Paris of the glory that was 
hers by right because she built the world of 
fashion. And everyone in the fashions field 
will miss the inspiration that came out of 
Paris. It was felt the moment one stepped 
on French soil. But the honor of being the 
fashion capital of the world is now open to 
the one who proves worthy of inheriting it. 
It is indeed an honor and a prize worth hav- 
ing, and it is for America if she can keep it. 
Can she do it? 








Sally Victor, designer of hats. 


THINGS TO EAT AND WHERE TO FIND THEM 


by Imogene Wolcott 


Hux’: Yankee ingenuity! Maine 
fishermen are now saving the crabs they 
find in their lobster pots and selling them 
to a company that has gone into the 
business of canning the sweet, tender 
meat. The fishermen say the crabs pay 
for their gasoline; the packers expect to 
make money, too, and the consumer is 
pleased because she can now insist on 
domestic crab meat. The new product is 
called Deer Island Crab Meat and is sold 
at First National self-service stores and 
before long will have wider distribution. 
The present price is two 4 ounce tins for 


35 cents. 
*s * 


Chicken Noodle Soup in a bag is new 
and exciting. Continental Noodle Soup 
Mix is my favorite brand of dehydrated 
soup. It sells in the neighborhood of 10 
cents a bag and one bag makes a quart of 
soup. Follow the directions exactly and 
don’t add salt to the water as the soup is 
well seasoned. It has a real honest-to- 
goodness chicken flavor and the egg 
noodles hold their shape well. Several. of 
the large chains and many independents 
sell it. Ideal for the children’s lunch or for 
a thermos bottle drink. 


**+ * 


Did you know that Burnham and Morrill 
Company, Portland, Maine, has a Welch 
Rabbit in tins—ready to heat and serve? 

7s * 


For a fruit salad with “oomph,” simmer 


big, fat prunes in water until plump and 


tender. Cool, remove pits and stuff each 
prune with a pineapple tidbit. Cover with 
sherry and chill until needed. Arrange 
three or four drained prunes around a 
mound of cottage cheese on lettuce or use 
one prune to garnish a fruit salad. 

Speaking of prunes, a Vermont mother 
scolded her son one night for not eating 
his prunes, saying the Lord would be 
angry with him. Awakened the next 
morning by an electrical storm she went to 
the boy’s room and found his bed empty. 
She discovered him in the kitchen eating 
his prunes. Said he, “What a racket to 
make about a few prunes!” 


Chip chocolate is the newest thing in 
the dessert and cookie line. Ruth Wake- 
field of Whitman, Mass., started it with 
her famous Toll House cookies—cookies 
with luscious nuggets of Nestle’s semi- 
sweet chocolate scattered through them 
for you to‘bite into. The Nestle people 
have just published an attractive new 
cookie booklet. It’s free. Write to Stand- 
ard Service, 103 Lafayette St., New York 
City. 

a 

Only a few years ago many of our pop- 
ular fruit and vegetable juices were prac- 
tically unknown on our menus. Now we 
consume a staggering amount every year. 
V8 Cocktail is one of my favorites. It's 
an inspired combination of pure juices of 
eight garden-fresh vegetables—tomato, 
celery, carrot, parsley, lettuce, beets, spin- 
ach and watercress—all tastefully seasoned. 
Serve cold or hot as a bouillon. Stores 
everywhere sell it for about 13 cents for 
a 12% ounce tin. 

>. 

From many a kitchen comes a warm 
mingling of fruit and spice which means 
that the mince pie season is here again. 
Today most of us buy mincemeat ready 
to use, then add what we will, anything 
from apple jelly to candied cherries or 
some special liquor for accent flavor. 
Whipple’s Old Fashioned Mincemeat, sold 
in most grocery stores for about 29 cents 
a jar, is a fine, reliable New England pro- 
duct. Try it hot over vanilla ice cream or 
make a puffy, golden omelet with an aro- 
matic mincemeat filling. Mincemeat brown 
betty is good, too. 

7s 

Creamy, smooth mashed potatoes in 
seven minutes, without peeling or beating 
sounds like a miracle! Roger’s, Idaho Po- 
tato Shreds is a new product that’s worth 
trying. Just simmer the shreds for 5 
minutes, add plenty of butter, salt and pep- 
per and (if you like) a little grated onion. 
A large cellophane package which makes 
15 servings sells for about 21 cents. Not 
very good distribution outside of New 
York City at the present time but certain 
to be stocked by New England grocers be- 
fore long. 





Ought To Know 


When Mrs. Carroll Johnson of Chicago 
got back from a visit with Mrs. Glessner 
Lee of Littleton, New Hampshire, she told 
about Mrs. Lee’s tour in her car to inspect 
the damage to her property after a recent 
storm. Coming to a place where a huge 
tree had fallen partly across the road, she 
was hesitating about proceeding when a 
native approached in a dilapidated car. 
“Can’t get thru up thar,” he told her. 
“Why not?” asked Mrs. Lee. “Road's im- 
passable,” he snapped. “How do you 


know?” persisted Mrs. Lee. “Just come 


thru,” was the terse answer. 


Two New Englanders 


now living in Scarsdale, N. Y., Susan and 
Harold Bennett, have taken advantage of a 
timely opportunity and produced, with the 
assistance of experts, a new and practical 
library of the best loved music for orches- 
tra. (Before the present war most orches- 
tral scores were published in Germany). 

To date in New England, at least nine 
public labraries and six institutions of 
higher learning are using the scores. 
Eventually the edition will include twelve 
volumes. Five are now available. The 
contribution of such a library to the 
world’s culture can scarcely be under- 
estimated. 

Books and Music Inc., New York, is the 
name of the Bennett publishing house. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 








Most of us know Audubon as the orni- 
thologist whose almost priceless color en- 
gravings of birds and quadrupeds hang 
on expensive dining-room walls. And now 
Donald Culross Peattie, naturalist and 
author, reveals a man who had “the dual 
gifts of art and science and was a genius 
at both.” Audubon’s America (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 329 pp., $6.00). 

Fortunate Audubon, to have such an 
understanding. and gifted biographer who 
stresses, not the man whose folio “Birds 
Of America” cost the subscribers $1000 
each, but the shrewd and eager observer 
who “saw almost everything from 1803 to 
1849,” recording it faithfully in books and 
diaries; who suffered the extremes of pov- 
erty and fortune; who lived on the fringes 
of our expanding frontiers where the “life 
of man was built around the life of a 
black bear.” Who became an artist, draw- 
ing “striking likenesses while you wait,” 
only because he was broken as a business- 
man; but who later took Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, London and Paris by storm selling 
bird paintings! He was as much at ease 
with the Earl of Derby as with Daniel 
Boone—both his friends. 

Who was this sensitive and lusty adven- 
turer? Peattie proves that he was not, as 
some biographers claim, the lost Dauphin 
of France, but born 1785 in Santo Do- 
mingo of a French lieutenant and a creole 
mother, a native of gentle birth. When 
she died Lieut. Audubon took the boy to 
France where he and his legal wife (an 
angel) adopted and brought up the gifted 
child. Living in Nantes they saw the ter- 
rors of the Revolution, and in 1803 the 
father sent young Audubon back to Amer- 
ica in the Valley Forge country where he 
owned land, to escape the wholesale con- 
scriptions of Napoleon. There the youth 
failed in everything except persuading a 
lovely girl to leave the security of a well- 
to-do home to share his uncertain for- 
tunes. “I have a rival in every bird”, she 
said on one of his long absences. 

From the deepest south to Labrador he 
hunted birds and quadrupeds to draw and 
classify. At 58 he set out to see the West, 
the Indians in the Dakotas. “When he and 
his companions returned in August in a 
Mackinaw barge, 40 feet long, which they 
built, this bore them swiftly to St. Louis 
which they reached about the middle of 
October... At last the old wanderer 
walked up to his gates, to the house above 
the Hudson .. . In his green blanket coat 
with fur cuffs and collar, his hair and 
beard long as a patriarchs, his gun in his 
arm he came marching home with a firm 
tread and a glowing face. So we see him 
plainly, for the last time.” At 66 he died. 
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Didelphis Virginiana 
Virginian Opossum 


one of the seventeen prints by John James 

Audubon reproduced in “Audubon’s Ameri- 

ca”, edited by Donald Culross Peattie 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 


The seventeen colored illustrations, ex- 
ceptionally fine, are mostly on double 
pages. The book, which has been under 
production a year, is in every way dis- 
tinguished. 

“see * 

Dreamer’s Clay (Henry Holt and Co., 
304 pp., $2.50) is the second novel of the 
young poet George Abbe. A sculptor of 
“peculiar sensitivity” comes to live in a 


New Hampshire village (easily recogniz-° 


able) whose people are spiritless and 
licked. The stranger feels an urge to save 
them; talks a few of them into longing 
“hard enough for what they want until it 
happens.” After some whimsey their long- 
ings come true. When the less flexible 
villagers come to tar and feather him for 
meddling in their affairs, his new friends 
rally round; and the big hurricane blows 
the story to a romantic conclusion. 

It is one thing to delineate character, 
another to photograph imperfectly. Only 
the little man who faked insanity long 
enough to make the front page of a Bos- 
ton paper is real flesh and blood. The rest 
are surface drawings. 

A comparison is inevitable between this 
book and the current Joy of Man's De- 
siring by Jean .Giono. There also, a 
stranger of peculiar sensitivity comes to 
a countryside whose people are hardwork- 
ing and dour. Although he does not set 
out to change them, they become, through 
him, aware of the passionate meanings of 
nature. Life is gay and beautiful again. 
Even the hypnotized reader becomes the 
white stallion in the moonlight; in 
Dreamer’s Clay he never gets beyond the 
pasture fence! Mr. Abbe writes about his 
petering-out villagers with a_ careless 
hand; Giono feels their tragedy with his 
heart. 

Absorbing and informative! Hands That 
Built New Hampshire (The story of Granite 
State Craftsmen—past and present), has 


been compiled by the workers of the 
WPA N. H. writers’ program, under the 
able supervision of Ella Shannon Bowles. 
The Stephen Daye Press publishes this, 
and $3.00 is little enough for the 288 pages 
of lively research, well illustrated. The 
past is recreated, and the craftsman of 
today is recalled from almost equal ob- 
livion. 

As you motor through the countryside, 
with this book to guide you, you may find 
the baskets of the Taylors in West 
Rindge; furniture designed by Frank G, 
Rainey in Hudson. You may visit the cab- 
inet makers and master craftsmen of Con- 
cord and Sandwich; violin makers, rug- 
makers, and so on, all over the state. The 
Shakers and the country fairs each have a 
chapter, and there is an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy. 

Heeding Philip Guedalla who once re- 
marked that although history was made 
for people who are now dead, we must 
never forget they were alive when they 
made it, A. C. M. Azoy portrays inform- 
ally but accurately our Revolutionary 
struggle from Lexington to Yorktown. 
They Were Not Afraid To Die (Military 
Service Pub. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 330 
pp., $2.00). It reads like a story, and the 
characters are as incisive as the end-papers 
by Harold Butterfield. The author is the 
great great grandson of General George 
Clinton, first Governor of New York, and 
an active research Lieutenant colonel in 
the army. 

ee 

Postmarked Vermont and _ California, 
1862-1864 (Tuttle Pub. Co., Rutland, Vt. 
202 pp., $2.00). Seventy-eight years after 
they were written, Fannie Smith Spurling 
edits the correspondence between her 
brother Rollin, adventuring to California, 
and her father Orlin, at home in the small 
town of Pittsford, Vermont. Between 
teaching, storekeeping and riding for the 
Pony Express young Rollin found time to 
woo Miss Addie Wheaton, also by letters 
decorous and restrained. The following 
quotation from the father shows what in- 
terest the every-day reflections of a man 


may hold for the future. “Sept. 14th. 
1862 .. . We are a bit off the hooks to- 
day ... this is the darkest hour in his- 
tory ... I fear Mr. Lincoln is not com- 


petent for the place he occupies, and our 
generals seem to learn the wrong way.” 
este * & 


A Grandfather for Benjamin Franklin 
(Meadow Pub. Co., Boston, 462 pp., $2.00) 
by Florence Bennett Anderson who knows 
her Nantucket (as they say in reviews), 
being a native and a descendant of Peter 
Folger whose daughter Abiah became the 
mother of the great Benjamin. This is 
really a complete history of the “English- 
ing” of “Nantucket’s sea-worn isle” from 
the day in October, 1659 which brought 
the first English speaking people who were 
to winter there. Peter Folger staked out 
the lots near Hummock. Ponds and his 
surveys underlie the original settlement 
His persuasive acumen in dealing with 
Indians and whites; his informal and lib- 
eral leadership; his quaint Nantuckety 
ways are seen again in his famous grand- 
son. As a picture of a unique colonial 
settlement in the making, this book will 
interest “off-islanders,” although they may 
skip some of the local detail. 
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The Port of Gloucester (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 333 pp., $3) by James B. 
Connolly. A thoroughly inviting book on 
Massachusetts’ most colorful fishing town. 
Mr. Connolly has succeeded in transform- 
ing the solid fodder of history into a good 
square meal for popular consumption. The 
subject is, of course, especially his. Illus- 
trations by Max Kuehne are noteworthy. 

*s_* e+e 

Orange Feather (Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
$1), is an attractive book of poems by 
Isabel Fiske Conant, author of “Aisle 
Seat” and “Remembered Journey.” The 
reader may find the vignettes and passing 
glances of the briefer lyrics unsubstantial, 
but there is meat in the sonnets. 

“ese eee 

American Neutrality, Trial and Failure, 
a publication on the Stokes Foundation, 
by Charles G. Fenwick, Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Bryn Mawr, is an author- 
itative work on a too timely subject. The 
conclusion, logically cynical, will com- 
mand respect. “No clearer lesson is to be 
drawn from the history of American neu- 
trality than that the protection of neutral 
rights depends upon the armed strength 
of a nation.” (New York University 
Press). 

s**t & * 

Harvard and Cambridge, A Sketch Book 
by Jack Frost (Coward McCann, $1.50) 
makes a delightful companion volume to 
the author’s “A Cape Cod Sketch Book.” 
Sketches of “Kitty and Copey and Bliss” 
are outstanding. For Harvard men every- 
where, and perhaps, like the Rollo books, 
for posterity. 

From the publishing house of W. A. 
Wilde Co. come the following .. . 

>see 

The Bridge of Caravans by Frances Jen- 
kins Alcott (176 pp., $2.00). A Mediter- 
ranean coastal journey through Palestine, 
Syria, southern Turkey, and south to the 
island of Cyprus. 

see & 

Find Your Own. Frontiers (211 pp., 
$1.50). A. C. Bartlett, editor and jour- 
nalist, has assembled his stories of men 
and women who have broken new ground 
on human, business and scientific fron- 
tiers—not forgetting those of the soil and 
of beauty. People like ourselves, who have 
extended themselves. Grant Wood, the 
artist, begins the book; Ben James, a wan- 
dering writer in Mijawa (if you know 
where that is), ends it 

*_es; ee & * * 

An appealing story for children is 7 reas- 
ure in Shetland by May Whiting (280 pp.. 
$1.50). Adventure on the purple moors of 
the isolated, wind-swept Shetland islands. 

se os 8:6 

rhe New Pioneers by Vera Cober Rock- 
well (277 pp., $2.00). Inspired by the 
founder of the George Junior Republic 
who believed that boys and girls should 
be trained as citizens, this story will fire 
youngsters to shoulder responsibility. 

*_s te *& & & 

The Great Trail Of New England 
(Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 444 
pp.,) by Harral Ayres. Here is an invaluable 
source book on “The Old Connecticut Path”, 
carefully annotated and indexed, a_store- 
house of quotations from documents on 
the subject. Old maps amply supplement 
the text. The author tells us in his preface 


that the beginnings of this monumental work 
lay in “a pastime inquiry into the historical 
background of the lake at Webster, Massa- 
chusetts — Chargoggaggmanchaugagogg- 
chaubunagungamaug. After that it was 
just child’s play, we dare say. 

*es ee 

Epic in scope—from Elizabethan dis- 
covery of America to the conquest of Cali- 
fornia, West Walking Yankee, (Howell, 
Soskin & Co., 256 pages, $2.50) may well 
find its place with Edgar Arlington Rob- 
inson’s “Tristam” and Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “John Brown’s Body.” 

We are told that the poem is a result 
of ten years’ research and writing by its 
author. The sustained quality of the 
poetry, the unbroken sweep, swift but not 
breathless, of the story’ itself speaks as 
much. It is in every way a finished work. 
If it lacks the richness and variety of 
poetic patterns—the often singing quality 
—of “John Brown’s Body”, its blank verse 
is in reality the most perfect of mediums 
to carry the story forward. Its movement 
is that of a great river; it has the vigor of 
live water. 

From its pages thumb-nail character 
sketches of pioneer men and women stand 
out. 


Red Fink: “A real salt-river roarer, the 
master, 

From here to Shawnee Town, of all the 
flood, 


The dirtiest, gouging rascal of the west.” 

Grenadier : “An ample woman with a bounc- 
ing step 

Whose generous breasts, from constant well 
of mirth, 

Scuttled like pigs beneath her woolen shift.” 

Martin Wald, the wagoner, standing with 


whip in hand, bargaining 
for the sale of his Conas- 
toga. 


From “1740" on, the poem is the saga 
of the Scott family—the Original Yankee, 
Adam, his son, Jesse, Bill—four genera- 
tions in all, from Western Massachu- 
setts to California 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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P. O. Box 1424 


for ivys - small plants - flowers 
Yankee made for a Yankee Christmas 
ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


Bevin-Aspotr AssociaTEes 








Hartford, Connecticut 


Bean’s Leather Toilet Case 


Is the most practical Totlet Case we have ever seen. Made 
bottom 








DON’T READ THIS 


if you're tec rushed to enjoy beeutiful 
poetry written by Yenkee poets who know 
the glory end tempo of New Englend, 
books you'll elweys treesure as keepsokes. 














Poems About Maine 
Edited by Sheldon Christian, $1.50 


Maine and Vermont Poets 
Forewords by 
Harold Vinal G Walter John Coates, $2.00 


Henry Harrison, Poetry Publisher 
79 4th Avenue, New York 








GREEN MOUNTAIN 
WOODCRAFTERS 


The finest in hand-turned salad bowls 
OPEN FACE PATTERN 
Selected Native Red Birch 
Hand-rubbed Lasting Finish 

4 x 12—$5.00 4 x 10—$4.00 


3 x 12—$4.00 3 x 10—$3.00 
3 x 8—$2.00 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 














OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
1828 
Located edge of small village, three miles from 
prosperous southern New Hampshire town. House 
has been remodeled: steam heat, electricity, bath. 
Fireplaces, 90 foot ell—grand for garage and 
recreation room or breezeway. Three acres of land, 
maple shade trees, and—what everyone is looking 
for—brook and pond. Fine view of Mt. Monadnock 
if you want a summer place, or one to retire to. 
this is it. And the price is right. 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 


11 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 








East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on withoul expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











UN and PROFI 


Make baskets, 
shades, 
cards, mats, bags, 
hundreds of other items, at home, We 
furnish supplies, tools, accessories. looms, 
etc., at moderate prices. Send for Free 
Catalog NOW. 


J. L. Hammett Co., 307 Main St., Cambridge, Mass, 
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leather articles, lamp- 























TRAVELING AMERICA FIRST 
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1 BOSTON TO NEW YORK ... . 1940 PROOF that small-town New Eng- 


land families enjoy “going to town” 
| a in the Big City is shown here in pictures 
taken of Mr. and Mrs. R. Leroy Spear and 
their 21-year-old daughter Marjorie of 
Westwood, Mass. 

The three left South Station, Boston, on 
a Friday. Boarding the New Haven 
Railroad’s famed “Yankee Clipper”, they 
were whisked to Manhattan in four and 
one-half hours. Friday night, all day 
Saturday and right up until train-time late 
Sunday afternoon, they had never a dull 
moment. 

Returning, they left Grand Central Ter- 
minal late Sunday afternoon on the New 
Haven’s “Gilt Edge”, relaxing contentedly 
in the luxurious reclining seats of their 
streamlined coach. 
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BOUND FOR NEW YORK 


The New Haven’s “Yankee Clipper” whisks the Spear family from Boston to 
Manhattan in only four and one-half hours via the scenic Shore Line route 
skirting the shores of Rhode Island, Connecticut and Long Island Sound. 


FIRST LADY 


What’s a “first trip” to New York with- 
out a visit to this famous landmark, re- 
nowned ’round the world! 





COMFORT PLUS 


Complete relaxation is enjoyed in an air-conditioned, streamlined coach whose 
windows are sealed against dirt and noise. The family was well supplied with 
reading matter, as a glance at the magazine in Mrs. Spear’s lap will show. 


GETTING THE LOW-DOWN HIGH UP 


Marjorie and her parents try to “see everything at a glance” from the observa- = — 
tion roof of the Empire State Building before setting out on a sightseeing tour. Photos Courtesy of the New Haven Railroad 
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The approximate route of the Northamp- 
ton-New Haven Canal, 1825-1848. 


Starting off, we follow the New York, 

New Haven and Hartford Railroad track 

as it wends its way through a narrow cut 

across New Haven. This is the original 
canal-bed. 





A well- preserved and attractive section of 
the canal is incorporated into a park at 
Westfield, Massachusetts. 





2. NEW HAVEN TO NORTHAMPTON 


In 1825 construction was started on a 
canal which gave service to the public 
from New Haven, Connecticut to North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

The complete route covered a distance 
of eighty miles and no small task of dig- 
ging. At Northampton, the Canal entered 
the Connecticut River. At the Canadian 
border promoters were to take over and 
put through a canal to connect with the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Financially, the canals did not come up 
to expectations. This led to the merging 
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. . on an old canal 


by Roy Peterson 


of the two companies under the name of 
the New Haven and Northampton Canal 
Company. It was by this name that it 
was known when the railroads rang its 
death knell in 1848. 

Although the Canal is entirely oblitera- 
ted in many places, it is plainly visible over 
a large part of the route. 





Upon reaching Cheshire we find a well preserved lock, known as lock number 12. 
It is complete with what seems to be a turnout where the boats could pass one 


another. 


Upon inquiring we learn that the white house on the bank was the home 


of the lock-keeper of a century ago. 


— ” 
—_ 





The pillars of the canal aqueduct over the Farmington River still stand in excellent 
condition. 
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3. DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 


L, NEW ENGLAND is known to 
some as America’s “strong right arm,” the 
great Mississippi River Valley is certainly 
our backbone. Here, reenforced by the 
great tributaries of the Allegheny, Ohio, 
Missouri, and countless others winds a 
great unharnessed power that’s gone 
pretty much its own way since the days of 
Adam and Eve. 

More people, especially downeasters, 
are coming to hear more about the 
Mississippi now that Travel America 
First is really a vogue. But comparatively 
few, we imagine, know that they can still 
travel down this great artery on one of 
the last of the great packet boats . . . the 
kind that Mark Twain writes about in his 
“Life on the Mississippi.” 

Mrs. Mary Greene, one of America’s few 
licensed navigators of the fair sex, and 
Captain Tom Greene, her son, run this 
trip (accommodating some 150 passen- 
gers) every spring and fall on the Gor- 
don C. Greene pictured herewith. By writ- 
ing Captain Greene foot of Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, you can get full details 
and itinerary. 

“Oh” you may say upon looking at the 
Gordon C. Greene “It’s a show boat.” 

You’re wrong. The show boats were a 
different breed altogether. This here 
steamer doesn’t fit your romantic moving 
picture ideas at all... if that’s what you 
have in mind. The bar offers only beer 
and soft drinks and slot machines. The 
food is only fair. The cabins are small. 
The toilet facilities verge on the in- 
adequate. And the dance hall, with 
orchestra, is just about as far from sug- 
gesting a “whoopee boat” as is Nick’s 
corner soda store. 

But don’t get us altogether wrong. This 
doesn’t mean that the cabin beds (wide 
with springs) are not truly comfortable. 
Nor does it mean you won’t have a good 
time. 

People from 29 different states took this 
trip this September. . . the passenger list 
including Hope Hammond of West Corn- 
wall, Connecticut, well known magazine 
editor; Professor James T. Hatfield of 
Evanston, Illinois, author of a book on 
Longfellow; Miss Josephine McQuillin, 
part time society editor of the Detroit 
News and radio commentator; E. P. 
Sherry, prominent Milwaukee industri- 
alist; John R. Taylor, ace color photo- 
grapher from New York City; Allen D. 
Wallis of Philadelphia; Alfred L. Mooney 
of Springfield, Mass.; Richard Sawtelle of 
the Traveler’s Life Ins. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn.; Colonel Morris Keck of Berwick, 
Pa. (formerly of the marines stationed at 
Manila, P. I.); Robert O’Leary, cost 
accountant from Chicago; and Captain C. 
E. Purdy, retired river man from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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by Damon Ripley 


One of the most interesting couples on 
the trip were Mrs. Mary McQuillin of De- 
troit and her brother, Frank Brown of 
Indianapolis, both in their eighties. 
Seems that their father had come East via 
the Allegheny River and became even- 
tually an Ohio and Mississippi River boat 
pilot. For years he had piloted river 
steamers from New Orleans nerth and 
south..and all the while Mrs. McQuillin 
and her brother had been growing up on 
an Ohio farm they had heard their Dad 
tell of his river experience. But never had 
they actually been down the river until 
this year when Mrs. McQuillin’s son, 
Brice, now National Advertising Manager 
for the Detroit News, had arranged this 
trip for them. Every town, practically 
every bend, along the two rivers was 
“home town stuff” to them. And if you 


American can not help but enjoy this Missis- 
sippi River trip. 

Of course it isn’t all river. Second day 
out allows a stopover in Louisville and a 
view of the well known Churchill Downs 
track. Then there is Paducah, home of 
Irvin Cobb; Memphis, Natchez (where the 
local garden club turned out and took 
everyone to see Natchez’s beautiful old 
homes); Greenville, where the Chamber of 
Commerce produced some 40 odd cars and 
drivers to take the Gordon Greene's pas- 
sengers through cotton fields and gins; to 
say nothing of New Orleans itself. . where 
you get the best food in America. 

Those who have read “Fabulous New 
Orleans” by Lyle Saxon ($5.00-Appleton 
Century) probably appreciate New 
Orleans more than others...... and what 
went to make it what that wonderful city 
is. But student or no, this old city of the 
South offers a good, interesting time for 
all and even the most hardened of pioneer 
admirers, knowing the odds against it, can 
not help to thrill to its success. 

Back up the river, you start realizing all 
over again how hospitality is in truth the 
middle name of the great South. Every- 
body’s nice as pie and will “honey you, 
chile” even if you are a Yank and don’t go 
for F. D. R. 

You get back to that something 
elemental again on this return trip, too. 








S. S. Gordon C. Greene 


knew your American history well, you 
could have pictured how this Brown 
family came out of old Scotland years 
ago, thence to New England’s shores, 
thence gradually moved out across 
the Allegheny’s and into the fertile Ohio 
valley to settle in what is now the heart of 
Cincinnati. Then up river to farm and 
develop real estate. Then further up 
river to Indianapolis to really farm (and 
brother Frank lives on that old farm now 
—the only one of many brothers and 
sisters to stick it) while other descendants 
left to carry’ other banners of American 
progress....from whom have come such 
men as Brice McQuillin whom we have 
just mentioned. 

Fascinating conjectures these. . and they 
form part of the reason why every 


Assistant Pilot Bill Fenton expressed it 
for us one night just after the Gordon 
Greene had traversed a part of the river 
white with literally thousands of egrets. 

“It’s America the way God made it the 
first time, I figure,” he said. “Look at 
those banks crumbling over there—see 
these sandbars building upon this side. 
That’s no different than the way things 
were going right here a couple of million 
years ago. .” 

Bill Fenton was right. We hadn't ex- 
pected him to put it that way. We had 
thought all that was just something re- 
pressed passengers felt—currents, beaches, 
forests, banks, storms, bends, etc., just 
exactly like the ones that Adam and Eve 
had seen, too. It made us feel better to 
know that Bill felt that way, too. 
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GENEALOGY 


By Lloyd K. Towle 
BRANN-HARRIMAN 


Family Registers in possession of Aaron H. 
Harriman and Bessie Small of Framingdale, 
Maine 

Aaron Bran, 2d, born Sept. 23, 1812. 

Sophia Littlefield, born April 2, 1819. 

Above were married Dec. 24, 1835 
Children: 

Lydia A. Bran, born Aug. 19, 1836. 

Harriet Bran, born Dec. 12, 1837. 

Alvin Bran, born March 27, 1840. 

Sarah J. Bran, born Feb. 15, 1842. 

Emily Bran, born Jan. 18, 1846. 

Aaron A. Bran, born Oct. 30, 1847. 

William E. Bran, born Jan. 5, 1850. 

George W. Bran, born July 18, 1852. 

Lewis H. Harriman, born April 13, 1841. 

Emily L. Bran, born Jan. 18, 1846. 

Above were married Sept. 20, 1863 
Children: 

Aaron H. Harriman, born July 17, 1864. 

Lewis H. Harriman, Jr., born Oct. 15, 1865. 

Dora B. Harriman, born June 2, 1868. 

Sopha M. Harriman, born April 21, 1871. 

Warren L. Harriman, born Oct. 5, 1874. 

Gracie E. Harriman, born June 10, 1882. 

George N. Harriman, born Feb. 17, 1884. 

Allen L. Harriman, born June 5, 1885. 

Walter F. Harriman, born Dec. 1, 1886. 

Wanted: Descendants of Nathan Towle 
of Deerfield, N. H. in 1790 and later. Was 
Revolutionary soldier as was his son, 
Benjamin Hobbs Towle. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Thristram C. Towle, 
b Oct. 12, 1792, probably in Epping, N. H. 
d in Effingham, N. H. Aug. 1870, m Betsey 
Stone. 

Wanted: Ancestry of John J. Towle, b in 
Jay, Me. Aug. 31, 1817, d June 19, 1900, 
lived Newton, Mass., later Dixfield, Me., m 
Rhoda R. Kenney. His mother was Anna 
Jackson. 

Wanted: Information re Jacob Docken- 
doff, b 1735, d 1812, and his descendants. 
Came to America from Germany or Holland 
about 1750-1760. Married Margaret McFar- 
land and settled in or about Waldoborough, 
Me. 

Wanted: Information re children of John 
and Nancy Yates (Yeates) Dockendoff. 

Wanted: Parentage of Lydia Ann Roberts 
who m James Littlefield and had daughter, 
Sophia, b 1819 and lived Sanford, Me. 

Wanted: Clary family data. Does this 
family hold reunions ? 

Wanted: Information on parentage of 
Daniel Boice Roberts, b about 1834, Dun- 
barton, N. H. or Lowell, Mass. Father was 
John, mother a Lincoln or Small. Large 
family, Sib-Levi, Hannah, Relief, etc. Daniel 
m first Alma Richards at Underhill Center, 
z H., second, Aceneth Pendergast of Saco, 
Me. 

Wanted: Parentage and wife of Seth 
Johnson, 1768-1839, of Hardwick, Mass. 
Also of Sophia Stone, 1802-1869, who m Seth 
Johnson, 1801-1894, of Dana, Mass., son of 
first Seth. 
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Of All the Tributes 

to the Pilgrim Fathers that by the late dis- 
tinguished American, John H. Finley, re- 
mains outstanding : 








step in the door. 


conveyor belt. 








This is no Courtesy Clinic! 


There’s a terrific distinction between a “modern” hotel where service- 
courtesies are tried-out like remedies for a sore-throat . 
that somehow “belongs” to your way of life from the minute you 


The Copley-Plaza is a quarter-century old and we are proud of it. 
It was built and staffed to be New England’s best 
can live at the Copley-Plaza in an atmosphere of sincerity and poise 
You can live there in cheerful comfort and life will not go by ona 


Write for our new illustrated folder. And next time you visit 
Boston, register here. Large, easy-to-live-in rooms for as little as $4 


ai 2 
” The C opley— Plaza, Boston 


Agruur L. Race 


. and a hotel 


and it is. You 


Managing Director 

















FLORIDA’S 





MIDWAY TOURIST COLONY 





MELBOURNE, FLORIDA 


Located halfway between 
Jacksonville and Miami, on the 
beautiful Indian River, the Mid- 
way Tourist Colony is a unique, 
self-sufficient, year-round 
community. 


vacation 


Its 17 acres offer many recreational opportunities. The use of the swimming pool, 
horseshoe and shuffleboard courts, card rooms, badminton and volley ball, solarium and 
dance hall is free to all guests. Surf fishing and bathing, hunting, boating, golf and tennis 


are all nearby. 


The comp station wagon taxis children to and from the excellent Melbourne School. 


Rates on application. State number in your party and probable period of stay. Special 
vacation rates until December 15. Also special season rates for occupancy from November 


Ist to May Ist. 


For information about this unusual vacation colony write: 


MIDWAY TOURIST COLONY, c/o Box Y, Melbourne, Florida. 


From its 150 cottages you may suit 
your own requirements as to size and 
price. Comfortable beds, facilities 
for cooking and heating, attached 

garages, trailer space with electricity, show- 
ers, laundry and sewing room are available. 











The tribute of Dr. Finley comes in the 
three words he added to the thirty-second 
verse of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
For the time will fail” me to tell of Gideon 
and of Barak and of Samson and of Jeph- 
thah, of David also and Samuel, and of the 
prophets and the Pilgrims. 








Here is a Chance 

to help. Recently returned from France a 
young man (Yankee) with two medals for 
gallantry and health so broken that he must 
spend three months in Arizona. The young 
man has no funds available. Yankee believes 
that there may be some of its readers who 
would be interested to help. 
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.»»» EVER VISIT 


GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


AT DEARBORN, MICHIGAN? 


Here are preserved many of the highlights of our Early 

American Communities in spotless working order. The 

hobby of Henry Ford, a great industrialist, stands in peace- 

ful contrast to the buzz of defense activities all around it .. . 
in memory of a great inventor, Thomas Edison. 


Among the interesting craft shops is this 
Toll House Shoe Shop which was built 
about 1828 beside a covered bridge over 
the Merrimack River linking Rocks Vil- 
lage with West Newbury, Massachusetts. 
There were hundreds of these small shoe 
shops in the Merrimac Valley in those 
days. Farmers built them in their barn- 
yards and in winter turned out daily with 
help, as many as 25 pairs of women’s 
slippers. 
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This old time cooper shop hails from Kingston, New Hampshire—built soon 
after the Revolution. The old time cooper here turned out many a hogshead, 
barrel, bucket and pail—with never a nail or piece of wire to help. 


The “Deluge”—a suction type fire engine 

built in 1845 by the Hunnerman Fire En- 

gine Works for Rocks Village, Massachu- 

setts. Its white pine building once housed 

the village hearse at Newton, New Hamp- 
shire. 





Most all of the craft shops in Greenfield Village have active workers in them 
today. Here we see one blowing “Sandwich” glass in a replica of the old 
glass factory of Sandwich, Mass. 
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The Secretary House, one of Green- 

field Village’s most beautiful, is typi- 

cal of the well-to-do family residen- 

ces in Eighteenth Century New 
England. 


* * * * * 


This white postoffice and apothecary 

shop was built in 1803 at Phoenix- 

ville, Connecticut. Over the door 

is a sign bearing “F.I.C.”—Fire In- 
surance Company. 


*_*x* & * * 


One of America’s early windmills, 

restored as it was in 1633 when Pil- 

grim settlers erected it near Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts. 











WARNING BY LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 15) 





“Well, you sure made a fool of your- 
self,” he said. 

Her voice was hoarse. “We ain’t 
going to shoot no more geese, Fred.” 

The open weather lasted almost a 
month. Elvira wore a path over the hill 
and around the cove. She walked it 
jubilantly every morning, thinking 
about what another day’s work at Mr. 
Wetmore’s meant. Forty-five dollars in 
the sewing bag now, and in two more 
weeks there would be fifty-one. 

At the top of the hill, each morning, 
she stopped and breathed the air and 
looked round. The open water in the 
cove, steel-gray on cloudy days and the 
color of robin’s eggs when the sky was 
blue, was vaguely comforting to her. 
She tried not to think about the night 
when they ate the goose; she guessed 
she had made a fool of herself, all right. 
But Fred didn’t seem to forget—he 
hadn’t called her “kid” for a long time, 
and he was always thinking things to 
himself. He couldn’t get on the WPA 
because of her job, and sometimes she 
thought he was sort of holding that 
against her. 

One morning, when she was polish- 
ing the andirons, Mr. Wetmore said 
suddenly, “Elvira, have you been hear- 
ing these shots nights around the cove ?” 

She glanced up quickly. He was 
cleaning his pipe. 

“Just thoughtlessness, I suppose,” he 
said, shaking his head. “But some of 
these people around here don’t seem to 
realize that you can’t eat your cake and 
have it too.” 

She didn’t know what he meant, and 
she didn’t dare ask. 

The northwest winds came two days 
later, and with them the coldest weather 
of the winter. The next morning there 
was thin ice on the cove, with frosty 
cakes piled up on the southeast shore, 
and it was freezing cold all day. 

Mr. Wetmore was having company 
for dinner. Usually, Elvira liked the 
days when she had to get up a company 
dinner; it was exciting setting the big 
table and attending to the celery and the 
olives and figuring everything out ahead 
of time. Mr. Wetmore always laughed 
at her, these company dinner days when 
she went around the house humming, 
with her eyes sparkling. He said when 
they put her together they got all the 
gears in backwards. Didn’t she know 
that the help wasn’t supposed to like 
company? And she would laugh right 
back at him and ask him didn’t he know 
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he shouldn’t go putting ideas in people’s 
heads. 

But today, with fine snow blowing so 
you could hardly see out of the win- 
dows and the shutters clattering, Elvira 
couldn’t get the right feeling about it. 
Something was going to go wrong. The 
snow stopped late in the afternoon and 
the wind died down with it. From the 
sink, where Elvira was finishing the big 
pile of dishes, she heard the guests leav- 
ing. They were going early—perhaps 
they were afraid of drifts across the 
road to the Port. 

Elvira went into the dining room to 
take the leaf out of the table. The door 
to the living room was open, and she 
could see Mr. Wetmore in there stand- 
ing at the window. Over his head, she 
saw the moon shining. Then she heard 
him talking. 

“Hello, Timmerman? This is Wet- 
more. Say, I believe I just saw a man 
down on the point. The geese are in 
there again, you know.” 

Elvira ran into the kitchen. The sink 
wasn’t clean—it could wait till morning. 
She snatched the scuttle from the floor 
and poured coal on the fire and slam- 
med the damper. Now her rubbers— 
slapping her hat on her head, she grab- 
bed her coat from the hook—the lights 
in the dining room— 

Mr. Wetmore stood in the doorway, 
smiling. “A fine dinner, Elvira. You’re 
a godsend to me.” 

She glared at him. “You—you had 
to go and—oh, haven’t we got enough 
trouble?” She switched off the light, 
leaving him in the dark, and ran into the 
kitchen. She heard his step behind her 
and looked around. He was staring at 
her, and his face was worried. “Elvira, 
is that Fred down on the point ?” 

She inched her way toward the door, 
watching him cautiously. “What if it 
is ?” she asked shrilly. “A man’s got to 
do somethin’, ain’t he ?” 

“Elvira, I wouldn’t have made 
trouble for you and Fred for anything. 
It—it just didn’t occur to me.” 

Elvira eyed him scornfully. He was 
an old fool. “Nuts!” she said, her voice 
full of contempt. She stalked out the 
door, slamming it behind her. 

It was quiet in the yard, with the 
moon casting shadows across the snow. 
Suddenly she knew that Mr. Wetmore 
had meant what he said. She had to 
hurry ; there were no minutes to waste. 
But she went back and opened the door. 
He hadn’t moved, and he looked like a 
very old man. “I’m sorry I was mean,” 
she said hurriedly. “It’s just—I guess 
rich people and poor people see things 
different.” 








He raised his head slowly, and his 
voice was low. “Thank you, Elvira.” 

She stood knee-deep in snow on the 
top of the hill, panting and shivering. 
The drifts had been deep, and she had 
never run so hard in her life. Carefully 
marking the spot beside a bush, she 
dropped her little change-purse into the 
snow. The clatter of chains and the roar 
of a motor plowing through drifts came 
from behind her.. She turned, and the 
car came creeping toward her, without 
lights. She stood squarely in the middle 
of the road, in the bright moonlight, 
and held up her hand. The car stopped 
and Mr. Timmerman got out. “What's 
the matter ?” 

“I dropped my purse,” she said, 
pointing toward the drift across the 
road, “right along here somewhere.” 

He came _ forward _ solicitously. 
“Well,” he said, “that’s too bad.” He 
got down on his knees. “Going to be 
hard to find in this soft snow.” He 
worked his mittened hands through the 
drift. 

She stepped swiftly to the door of 
the car, opened it, and pushed hard on 
the horn button. The horn blared, star- 
tlingly loud. 

“Hey, what are you doing?” Tim- 
merman stood up. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said. “I was 
trying to turn the lights on.” She found 
the switch and the light flared out to- 
ward the point. “There,” she said, “now 
we can see better.” 

He stood squinting toward her, the 
lights of the car in his eyes, a puzzled 
expression on his face. She came back 
into the light and began to walk back 
and forth industriously, looking down. 
He was still standing there. “Do you 
know who I am?” he asked. 

She looked up at him innocently. 
“Your face looks familiar,” she said, 
“but I can’t place you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and his 
face seemed to relax. “I guess you're 
O.K.” he said. “My name’s Timmer- 
man.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I’ve seen you at 
Mr. Wetmore’s. I keep house for Mr. 
Wetmore.” 

He smiled. “I remember you now.” 
He put his head down and started slow- 
ly across the road. She watched him 
smiling to herself. 

“Here,” he said. “Looks as though 
something had dropped here.” He put 
his hand down through the snow and 
picked up the purse. “There it is,” he 
said proudly. 

She took it from him. “Gee,” she 
said, “thanks. I’d have hated to lose it.” 
She slipped it into her pocket. “Guess I 
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never would have found it by myself, 
without your lights.” 

He got into the car and drove on 
down the point. She followed his tracks 
back and went into the house and built 
up the fire. 

When Fred came in he was laughing. 
“Was that you lost your purse?” he 
asked. 

She nodded, smiling. “Did he tell you 
about it?” 

“Yeh. I met him on my way back.” 
He patted her on the shoulder. “Pretty 
clever kid, ain’t you?” 

Elvira giggled. “Yeh. Pretty clever.” 

Their eyes met, and they smiled at 
each other, a little bashfully. Elvira 
went to the cupboard. This, she thought, 
would be a good time to tell him about 
the sewing bag. 








DECENTRALIZE OR DIE 


(Continued from Page 19) 





democracy in favor of the pursuit of urban 
wealth. But not all of these people have 
forgotten the independence of their fathers. 
In these days they will remember it with 
increasing zeal. And they can have it 
again if they will fight for it now, and vote 
for it consistently tomorrow. 

In pointing out these present forces for 
decentralization I am not pretending that, 
added together, they represent a force equal 
to the immediate necessity of military 
centralization of power. But in accepting 
this unwelcome necessity, we shall come to 
appreciate and value our traditions and form 
of government more profoundly than we 
would have done, had we not been called 
on to defend them with our lives. Even 
while we submit our bodies and our fortunes 
to regimentation, we shall become in- 
creasingly aware that we are submitting in 
order to guarantee to ourselves a greater 
freedom, a greater individual self-sufficiency, 
in the victorious future. And when the 
victory is won, and tyranny has once more 
withdrawn from our horizons, we _ shall 
require our politicians to set up the means 
for restoring that freedom and self-suffi- 
ciency, against the power of both centralized 
industry and centralized government. If we 
do not submit at once to military centraliza- 
tion, tyrannical reaction will conquer the 
world, including America. But in submitting 
we must understand that we are fighting 
for the principles of decentralization. Else 
ve shall be beaten even in victory, and all 
our efforts will be in vain. 

‘eee * * 
Reward a la Connecticut 

If one is a driver in 
for five 
State rewards with a motor car 
license bearing the initials of the owner. 
William P. Arnold, of Waterbury is one of 
the elect—his car bears the license “WPA.” 

But in a recent trip through an adjoining 
state, his shiny new car caught the eye of a 


good automobile 
Connecticut and has no accidents 
years, the 


group of Works Progress Administration 
workers. 
“Say,” shouted one of the workers, “look 


what they do for the WPA in Connecticut !” 











SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 8) 





I would give my right eye for a Crosley, Bantam, 
or typewriter; but instead I have several thousand 
stamps, several hundred coins, old books, a Parker 
12 guage double-barreled shot-gun, and a 30-30 Rem 
ington clip rifle. How's about a swop? N810. 

Have completely furnished home in Massachusetts 
to swop for one in Maine???? N85. 








Girl’s or woman's English made bicycle in fine 
shape, good tires, except that you may think it needs 
a paint job and a Corona portable typewriter owned 
by me one year also in first class condition is my 
offer of a swop for enough rough lumber to put up 
a 12 x 12 building—just the boarding in and floor 

-no planed stuff. N818. 

Gosh darn it all, I have so many swops, the 
Yankee Swopper wouldn't allow them. all to be 
printed, but if you're interested in guns, barometers, 
trout fishing tackle, and about two bushels of radio 
parts, I’m the one to swop with. Try me on photo- 
graphic equipment, a good shooting coat, size 44 or 
46, or a Winchester 52 or Remington 37-.22 cal 
rifle. I’m easily satisfied too. N820. 


Vacation swop for Maine and Cape Cod. Mr. Cape 
Codder would like about two weeks hunting in good 








Maine deer territory in exchange for two weeks near-* 


Cape Cod with auto trips all over the Cape, Ply- 
mouth, etc., for Mrs. State of Mainer. Transporta- 
tion furnished one way. N821 





Drop head Singer sewing machine, an Apex table 
model electric radio and speaker (all in good condi- 
tion) to swop for a lady's bicycle.. N823 





Six sterling silver Mary Chilton pattern hollow 
handle dinner knives and five butter spreaders to 
match, in perfect condition—swop—solid mahogany 
furniture, tables, chairs, footstools, benches, what- 
nots or piano bench, not modern. N824 


Every home should have a kitten, I always say, 
We have four and they must all be given away 
One is black and white and sweet 

Two are tigerish with white feet 

The last is gray and soft as angora 

Just three weeks old today or tomorrar’ 

If you had something you'd like to swop 
It'd he O. K. with Mom and Pop 

But if you haven't, that’s all right, too 
Let’s get together and see what we can do. 





N825 
Boats in bottles, and one carved picture of bird, 
on mahogany wood, made hy myself, also small 2 
harness table loom, Kodak folding camera, (both in 
working order) are yours in swop for a double bar 
reled shotgun, pump gun, power or hand wood-work 
ing tools, boat, etc. Have 15 of the boats in bottles, 
so speak right up. N832 


Four thousand square 








feet Harmon development, 
Nassau Shores, Amityville, Long Island . « free 
and clear . . . to swop for farm, timberland or camp 
site in Eastern Maine or what have you? N838 


What will you swop for Newspaper Institute of 























America correspondence course in Journ: lism? N839 
“Many items I have to swop—a house lot at 
Fieldson-by-the-Sea, Marshfield, Mass.; a tuxedo 


Institute 
an Oriental red rug about 
but the thing ! y-ant is a car 
(coupe or small car preferred) 1936 to 1940. Of 
course, I might consider another swop offer. Do I 
hear an offer? N841 


Will swop homing pigeons: 
young pigs; 


complete 24 volume Alexander Hamilton 
modern business course; 
4 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 6 in.; 





; N. Z. white rabbits; 
white goat milking three quarts; and 





geese for Rhode Island Red pullets ready to lay 
N847 

One pair of (red) fisherman's hip boots size 10 
never worn, are yours for a 2% h. p. electric motor 
A. C. current, 110-120 volts, for home workshop 
N849 











You want to keep warm this winter. Be sure to 
keep an extra supply of fuel oil on hand. We have 
a 275 gal. oil tank with faucet and all, in fine con 
dition to swop for . sitting room rug or something 
for the home. N85 


Would like to swop a pair of driving goats 2% 
years old, broken in; or a Lynn oil burner, but 
haven't anything on my mind that I need right off 
hand Name your swop. N8&57 











~ Have beautiful imported silk prayer rug , (50 x 80) 
wall hanging; complete set volumes of Mark Twain, 
good condition; complete Florence oil range burner; 
adjustable dress form; brocaded couch cover and a 
fine new book on dog training to swop for an electric 
mixer, pressure cooker, large goldfish howl, 
scatter rues or what have you. No antiques, 
please. N860. 


Need storm windows? 
all painted in A-1 condition with 12 lights, 
glass to swop for a doze n _Rood hens N&66 


I'm going to sea, and ‘the ocean is no > pl: ace for a a 
"31 Chevrolet Sedan in running condition with a 
fairly good set of tires and radio. What have you 
to swop? A patch of land? Shooting irons? Or? 
N869 


wool 
if you 











I have 8 storm windows 
10 x 12 














(Continued on Page 50) 


BETTY BACON BLUNT 


Author of “Bet It’s a Boy” 
Stephen Daye Press 





Betty as the camera sees her. 





YANKEE wrote Mrs. Blunt—asked if 
she could tell us something about herself— 
and could she oblige us with a picture? (see 
below). She gave this information: “Next 
to drawing I like gardening and overdoing 
old houses—haven’t any twins as yet but 
“Happy is three and makes up for two of a 
kind.” She adds, with a yummy illustration, 
“I make darn good fudge.” That's all we 
learned from her. Mrs. John Hooper of her 
publishers, Stephen Daye Press, filled in the 


story. “Betty Bacon (Mrs. Blunt’s pen 
name) was born in Springfield, Mass. in 
1910. In 1933 she married James Blunt 
(whose hobby is amateur theatricals). 


Happy is the main character in Mrs. Blunt's 
new book The Day Before Christmas.* (In- 
cidentally, Happy spilled cocoa on the com- 
pleted drawings of the book just before her 
mother was ready to bring them to us!) At 
one time Mrs. Blunt was ill in a hospital for 
five months, and it was then that she con- 
ceived the idea of Bet It’s a Boy, which she 


drew while she was flat on her back, with 
a drawing board rigged up above her.” 
*Published Nov. 15. Another book—OH, DOC 


TOR coming out in the spring 








Betty as she sees herself. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 
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mar , 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








IF YOU ARE an architect or contractor who needs 
an assistant, please write to this young man, 24, 
almost finished extensive correspondence course in 
architecture. He will go anywhere and work hard 
at any job which included junior drafting. Now 
working 7-day week for newspaper at $22 wage. 
Jo425. 

COLLEGE GAL, 20 years, financially embarrassed, 
needs money to get back to school, journalism 
student. Likes children, babies, dogs, people, and 
music. Can type, sing, and sell. Loves New Eng- 
land. Would like job in ski school, book shop, as 
travelling secretary, companion, in a library, or what 
have you? Would be happy anywhere with Yankees. 
Jo426. 

STILL ANXIOUS to go to South America. Help 
and assistance in getting a job or a contact will be 
reatly appreciated. Surely someone can help. Write 
Foetee. Jo427 

YEAR ROUND COTTAGE wanted, screened porch 
and small weekly wage by Protestant, American 
woman, 35, with 13 months girl. Will exchange gen- 
eral housework, plain laundry, waiting on table, 
hostess, antique shop experience. Prefer Connecticut 
country house where no liquor is used. References 
as to character and honesty exchanged. Jo429. 
GIRL IN THIRTIES would like to exchange letters 
with those interested in music, poetry, current 
events. Jo430. 

YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ public library 
work, wishes to specialize, or do editorial, publish- 
ing, or any interesting work where background would 
be an asset. Wide interests. Jo431. 

FOR THE OLD envelopes in your attic, I'll do your 




















city shopping. Jo432 

WILL SOME LONELY Yankee, 60-70, needing 
home or homemaker please swop letters with lonely 
Yankee widow? Jo433 

ROOM (for slight help from swonper) for student 
while attending Hartwick College, just around the 
corner and up the hill. Good chance to get nice 
room and save on your expenses. Jo434. 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED anywhere by healthy 
couple with some lady or gentleman’s estate or 
elderly couple. Can take full charge both indoors 
and out. Desire steady position plus $125 month. 
Have small car, and if offer is favorable shall be de- 
lighted to come for interview. A decent offer will 








REFINED MIDDLE AGED woman desires house- 
keeping for man alone in small modern home. Al 
references required. Jo440. 


GOT THE ITCH to travel Mexico or Alaska? I'll 
give travel tips answering your questions for fifty 
cents. Jo441. 


N. E. POET, male, 26, skilled tutor, typist-secretary- 
librarian, cook, driver; 2 years each, elementary 
teacher, companion-nurse, ghostwriter; wants work 
anywhere. 0442. 

MIDDLE AGED LADY interested in music, sports, 
travel, and home life invites correspondence of a 
conscientious gentleman of pleasing personality, per- 
haps bringing a few happy hours into the lives of 
both. Jo443. 


THREE SECOND FLOOR bedrooms first class 
section Tarrytown, N. Y. 30 miles from the big 
city available to families with children, elderly 
folks, or groups of ladies. Farm folks can swop 
products of their farm but I may consider other 
swops. Personal sightseeing tours, etc. arranged. 
Jo444. 


FOR YOUR NEXT party let me design your table, 
make your place cards, favors, and centerpiece. 
Everything hand done and original. In exchange all 
I want is old glass, copper, brass and figurines. No 
job too large or small. Jo445. 


WRITERS WANTED: Have you any rejected 
mss.? Veteran author journalist edits, rewrites, 
markets stories, articles, books, plays, poems. Nom- 
inal charge to Yankee readers. Jo446. 


PROFIT MINDED EXECUTIVE, as controller or 
treasurer qualified to assume complete responsibility 
for general and cost accounting; taxes, office manage- 
ment, budgeting cash and expenses; and all corporate 
financial and insurance matters. Resourceful, de- 
pendable, Protestant, 42 years old, University gradu- 
ate. Locate anywhere. Jo447. 


PATENT LAWYER will swop professional services 
for fine porcelains, furniture, art objects. Jo448. 


I WANT BOARDERS, after June 20th, as long as 
they care to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, 
bath, nice view, near a rocky beach on Bluchill Bay, 
Maine. Country food, home-raised milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, etc., also fresh clams, lobsters and fish. 
$12 ~ $15 per week. On state highway, Route 175. 
$J401. 
































bring real appreciation. Jo435. 

SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEMS to me. A student 
of the esoteric desires to help you help yourself. 
Contributions to continue my work will be appreciated 
although the same consideration is given to all. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. Jo436. 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS, Six years’ secretarial 
experience in city have left me wanting a really 
interesting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love 
dogs and outdoor life. Own car. Good references. 
"Bye now. u4l 





4 4, 22, has school diploma, 
driver’s license, snappy appearance, likeable person- 
ality, loads of experience, a will to work hard. 
Would like to swop for a chance to make a living. 
0438. 

EX IENCED STE , esires job. 
Young woman, Yankee. Tired of office work. 
Would like something different. Some money to 
invest. Jo439. 
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FREE SAMPLES of ads, catalogues and letters that 
doubled a_N. Y. City manufacturer’s sales sent to 
any New England firm that might want their Yankee 
author. I’m 28, married, self-made. Get my preview 


Sy02 we'll thrash out things by mail or in person. 


MEDICAL SECRETARY, desires position, North, 
East, South, or West. Can do routine laboratory tests 
and secretarial work. Excellent references. §J403. 


I WILL SWOP salary, board, and room for man 
capable of acting as Front Clerk. Can use him 
starting any time and will keep him until October 
15 when we close. SJ404 


YOUNG WOMAN, 35, will swop nursing and 
stenographic experience, ability to work hard, in- 
telligence, for a chance to see something of the 
world. SJ405. 











WILL ANY EMBRYO SHORT-STORY WRITER 
exchange manuscript criticism or collaborate, maybe? 
S$J406. 


WANT TO SWOP a too young housekeeper for 
one more settled and easier satisfied—not decrepit. 
Must be sound in wind and limb. Expect some 
boot. SJ407. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH in New England, 
lines traced to Revolutionary and Colonial periods 
at $2 per hour. Have had many years’ experience. 
Member New England Genealogical and Historical 
Sya08.” and New Hampshire Historical Society. 
$J408. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN WILL SWOP the fool- 
hardiness to attempt wresting a living from small, 
mortgaged, unfruitful farm for chance to do so for 
appreciative widow left with small children. SJ409. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
MAN will swop result-bringing services for week- 
ends in the country—or what have you? 5SJ410. 


I'LL SWOP a quarter of a century's experience in 
publicity and public relations for a nice vacation at 
an ocean side hotel. SJ411. 


TWENTY YEARS OF VARIED ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE indicates I can offer constructive 
advertising advice or suggestions to help further 
develop the retail sale of your products or services. 
Surely some mutually satisfactory arrangement can 
be made as a swop for the individualized ideas 
developed in my spare moments. SJ412. 


NOTA BENE:—Owing to world conditions the 
securing of good book leather grows increasingly 
difficult. The preservation of leather bindings on 
valuable books is of immediate importance. Inport- 
ant also is the proper preservative. Consult us 
for information. 5SJ413. 


I WILL SWOP MY SERVICES as manager or 
assistant manager of a Southern Hotel for winter 
for suitable remuneration. I am married and have 
my wife, no children. SJ414. 


YANKEE MOTHER OF FIVE would appreciate 
new or renewal subscriptions to a// magazines. Fall 
price list on reeuest. Group prices reduced. Re- 
member all anniversaries with the most acceptable 
gift—a magazine subscription. SJ415. 


WANTED: A _ competent couple to swop their 
services in the care of a small, quiet, guest house for 
comfortable living quarters in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. SJ416. 


RECENT GRADUATE OF RADCLIFFE wants 
a chance to gain experience. Will swop services 
as a teacher of English or Remedial Reading, or as 
assistant in a library, for board, room and a small 
remuneration. SJ417. 


CARE TO SELL brand new “non-slippery self 
polishing, washable” wax just produced by small 
‘ankee factory? Simple demonstration of its Safe- 
ty-Tread feature gets you orders. Half sale price is 
yours. Free testing sample sent. SJ418. 


YANKEE ARCHITECT with background training 
and experience will restore old houses or design and 
supervise construction new ones for N. E. clients 
who appreciate Yankee atmosphere. SJ419. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, desires position in Maine. Mar- 
ried, American and Protestant. Willing to do any- 





















































thing. Willing to work hard and for small wages. 
Own car. Grateful if located somewhere in Maine. 
$J420. 





VERSATILE YANK (by instinct, not birth) de- 
sires work on New England newspaper or magazine; 
hobbies travel, camping, craftwork; outlook broad, 
health good, education of the best. ave done free 
lance writing and photography, edited magazine, 
traveled—all in 8 years since college. Want to see 
my work or me? $J421. 


WANTED: Plain cook—not over 50, housework, 
small country home near Rye, N. Y. 24 miles to 
. Y . for 2 considerate Christian adults. Own 
room and bath, meals. Ideal working conditions. Per- 
manent. $35 per month. 6 days per week. State 
experience and references. $J422. 


WHAT SMALL WELL ESTABLISHED N. E. 
FIRM has opening for a top flight salesman with 
excellent personal selling record and background 
sales management, advertising, direct mail experience 
in N. E., N. Y. C. and Chicago. Qualified take 
complete charge sales department. Now employed in 
N. E. age 31. SJ423. 


DID YOU EVER SAY “I meant to write be 
fore this but I’ve been so busy.” Your shut-ins 
will enjoy getting mail at regular intervals. Let me 
assume this task, will write cheerful, newsy let- 
ters enclosing pictures, poems, etc. of interest at 
very low rates. 24. 

















WRITERS! Why not send the kind of copy to your 
publishers that subconsciously gains prompt, * 
t 


preciative attention of mss. readers and editors 
costs no more. Prompt service in distinctive, expert 
mss. typing. SJ426. 





REFINED CHRISTIAN WOMAN of middle age 
seeks companionship of unencumbered gentleman 
who could share in the upkeep of beautiful home 
which might be left to him. SJ427 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH teacher, ten years’ ex 
perience wants a school somewhere in New England 
states soon. Teaching now in Ohio. Have AB 
degree. Graduate study begun at N. Y. University. 
Member of church, Eastern Star Lodge, educational 
honorary fraternity. Like hooks, music, the theater.’ 
Excellent references. Jo401. 
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WANTED A NEW LIFE: Fed up on city and 
pean College graduate, thirty-six, adaptable, de- 
pendable, twelve years for two companies. Handle 
sales, collections, correspondence, etc. Ability to 
meet all types of people. Make good all around man 
for year ‘round hotel, store, or other local business 
serving residents and summer people. Prefer moun- 
tain locality, settle permanently, work hard, take part 
in community life. Ready now, what have you? 
Jo402. 

YANKEE’ COUPLE, about 50, with winter home 
in St. Petersburg, Florida,, will share with one or 
two congenial people. Will make very reasonable 
terms to the right parties desiring to stay several 
months. Jo403. 

NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE too much for you? 
Want to go West? And find a home at no cost, 
and a good job awaiting you? Young Yankee woman 
has been conducting sucessful Guest House business 
in Nevada, catering largely to Eastern people, for 








10 years. It has provided a comfortable home and a 
tidy living. Now returning to East to marry a 
Yankee. If you are a competent woman (or couple), 


and want to take this job over this fall, and if you 
have a little cash, rush reply. Jo404. 

A MOTHER-IN-LAW wanted: One who lives with 
HIS or HER family and would like her own room 
and bath and freedom again. Must be a good cook 
and housekeeper. Family consists of two adults; 
home has every convenience; in a country village 
near N. Y. C. $45 per month. Jo405. 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE, PROFESSIONAL 
woman with few social contacts would like to swop 
letters with bachelor or refined widower, better stilt 
congenial companionship to relieve the monotony 
of every day work. You know “All work and no 
lay makes Jill a dull girl.” Write me, maybe we 
bese interests in common. 06. 
A HOUSEKEEPER wanted, around 50, widow to 
help take care of farm home. Cultured people, lots 
to eat, 2 fine behaved youngsters. Jo411. 


A WIDOW, middleaged, desires a good home; would 
be glad to give light services as homemaker for 
some fine Christian man; or, companion housekeeper 
for some lone a A one time New England 
schoolteacher, Baptist. Or would rent small place, 
pay part board, Bases, N H., Conn. Jo416. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, snifere! of hay fever, wants 
work in N. Can drive light truck, car, and 
all kinds of work. Conn. Yankee born and brought 
up. Jo419 
TYPING ASSISTANCE for opportunity to contact 
radio sponsor for Canadian North West stories, 15 
minutes each. Jo421. 
WILL SWOP HOME, food, and fuel for an old- 
fashioned couple to live in an old-fashioned house, 
eat old-fashioned food, and putter about in an old- 
fashioned way. Jo422. 
THIS LADY will give a lady of 40 to 50 partner- 
ship or salary in exchange for use of her log cabin 
or camp near popular ski-jump. Camp with wood 
stove and fireplace and eyrey. furnished. North 
Conway, N. H. preferred. Jo423 
GOOD COOK and housemaker would like home with 
single business man or woman under sixty living 
in Mass. or N. H.—or would consider helping in 
. H. home where guests are taken the year around. 
0424 
AFTER SELLING ICE CREAM all summer in my 
old one time church, I will close very soon now 
I am a seamstress by trade. Will swop my services 
for small recompense in a good home, or, being a 
good housekeeper with good recommendations, would 
like to be with someone who is alone. Am a good 
reader. Would travel as companion. Waiting at 
the church. JN400. 
WANTED: An_ experienced friendly houseworker 
who likes a good modern farm home with educated 
family and appreciates a neat, clean house enough to 
keep it neat and clean; who likes children, flower 
gardens, and snow; and doesn’t mind being six 
miles from city and two miles from vill: age. Mother 
manages children and aaaee but unable to do house- 
work. Can pay $5 wee Near Haverhill, Massa 
chusetts. JN401 
WOULD TAKE FIVE ADOLESCENTS, one day 
a week after school, giving each a duty in preparing 
a meal, returning them home by 7:00 P. M Chases 
$1 each includes their meal. (Boston) JN402 
ARE YOU LOOKING for a refined child nurse 
or governess, not a nursemaid, capable of taking 
entire charge, looking after menus, giving systematic 
daily care, can sew, knit, etc., N. H. academy 
graduate, teacher for three years, years of successful 
one ‘loyment in prominent N. E. educators’ families 
403 




















TIME TO THINK about mittens and socks. Let 
me knit them—any color, design or size Or dainty 
things for baby _JN404 

WOODSIDE, N. Y., DOCTOR is looking for cook- 
houseworker in own home-office, no children, salary 
$50 monthly JN405 

INT ELLIGENT, Protestant, middle: ged Yankee 
desires position as companionable housekeeper for 
gentleman with nice home who appreciates real 
h memaker dependable, good disposition and per 
sonality Interested in all activities of life, driver's 
hieense, affiliated with Eastern Star, available about 
*referably within 25 miles of Boston 


REL [ABLE PHILADELPHIA LAWYER will 
legal advice if you are in trouble. Charge is 
dollar if no papers are to be drawn up. JN407. 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Books and Magazines 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES supplied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

RENTAL LIBRARY BOOKS BY MAIL 
—$la month. The Little Acorn Bookshop, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

SPEEDIEST AND CHEAPEST SERVICE 
for Out of Print books and magazines. NA 











TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
WANTED: BOOKS a AMERICA AND 


BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pham 
phiets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF AMERI- 
CANA, General Literature and Medicine 
soon ready. Write for free catalogue. NA 
TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

ANTIQU ARIAN MEDICAL & SCIENTI- 
FIC BOOKS, pamphlets and manuscript 
material purchased by a leading specialist 
in this field. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

WANTED: 


tooks by aw Frost, par 


ticularly “Three Acres.’ Cash. MARK 
WHALEN, Dorset, Vermont 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meri- 


torious works of public interest on all sub 
jects. Write for free booklet. MEADOR 
PUBLISHING CO., 324 Newberry Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS. Made from your own snapshots or 
photos. Names imprinted if desired. Design 
your own cards. Three price ranges from 21 
for $1.00 up. Heavy portrait stock, match- 
ing envelope included. 10c¢ brings complete 
samples. Free circular, MODERN PHOTO 
SERVICE, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 





PHOTO 


50 CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, Envelopes, 
$1.00 Postpaid. Names imprinted. Lottie 
Catok's distinctive wood block prints. Five 
designs. 10 each in assortment. 5 usable. 
samples 10c and stamp. NELSON BEAN, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 

PICTURE OF HOME on Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Bookplates (free, accompanying 
two other orders). Samples 6c. BROWN’S, 
1433 Rugby, Schenectady, New York. 





Crafts and Hobbies 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 


COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 
Secretary, Box 1111, Rochester, New York 


BE A BUSY BOY AND BUILD THINGS! 
Sail-boats, ice-boats, snow-slides, radio gad 
gets, sleds, etc All diagrams atcompanied 
by clear, simple text. Any plan 25c. Dime 
for sample and list. BUSY BOY SHOP, 
Harwich, Massachusetts 
LOOMS AND LESSONS. 
order. Lessons and lectures on weaving ar 
ranged anywhere. ROBERT HEARTZ, 
Epping, New Hampshire 

SMALL VERMONT SHOP interested in 
fostering native work will sell handicraft on 
consignment Originality and quality ea- 
sential What can you offer? BCF, 626 
Park Square Building, Boston, Massachu 
setts 

BLUEPRINTS, of original designs, bird 
houses, outdoor fireplaces, garden items, ete 
Send 10¢ for illustrated price list. HAGER 
DESIGN CRAFT. Studio 201, Wm. Brown 
Building, Rockford, Tlinois. 

HOOK A CHAIR SEAT. Stamped burlap 
pattern, “Simple Spray”, with coler scheme 
and sheet of 12 other designs, 35c. ETHEL 
ALLEN. R. D., Westfield, Massachusetts. 
CUSTOM BUILT PLYWOODS, con 
structed to your specifications Walnut. 
Mahogany, Cherry, Hard Maple, Cabinet 
lumber. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
MAIER and GENUNG, Dept. YI, New Al 


bany, Indiana 


Looms built to 





Employment 


WOMEN—FEFstablish your own hosiery and 
handkerchief business Excellent earnings 
We supply the stock, Statler Textile, Lowell, 
Mass. 
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RESPONSIBLE POSITION WANTED by 
experienced woman of education and advan- 
tages with knowledge of dietetics. Could care 
for invalid or child needing special foods. 
Would go South. Highest references. BOC, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Garden Supplies 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 
size Cacti, all different, labeled, postpaid, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 

DAY LILIES—Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, 
Serenade, each $1.50. Hyperion, Iris Perry, 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, Mrs. H. Wyman, 
Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. Bardeley, Calypso, 
Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, 
each 25c. Postage paid on order of $2.00. 
FISHER FLOWERS, Germantown, Ten- 
nessee. 

TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. OBERLIN 
PEONY GARDENS, Sinking Spring, Penn- 
sylvania, Drawer 11. 

WANTED: Oriental Magnolias, rooted lay- 
ers, small sizes in quantity; also quotations 
on specimen. plants of Campbelli, Vetchei, 
Hypoluca and other rare forms. DR. C. 
Cc. HARROLD, Macon, Georgia. 
BEGONIAS, 300 Rare, Unusual Varieties. 
Special: 12 Begonias, different, $4.00. Des- 
criptive, illustrated book, 50 cents. GREEN 
TREE FLOWER GARDENS, Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Victor 0182. 

JAPANESE IRISES: 7 beautiful names 
varieties, $1.00 prepaid. Hemerocallis list: 
100 varieties and special collections. Sem- 
pervivums—12 all different, labelled, $1.00. 
List of 80 varieties.s LAKE MEADOWS 
GARDENS, West Mansfield, Massachusetts. 
LATE WHITE NARCISSUS, early native 
and Emperor daffodils, $2.00' per hundred. 
$15.00 per thousand. Postpaid. ANNE 
ORDWAY, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





























Gift Shops 


GYPSY FIRE COLORED FLAMES—An 

open fire becomes a “driftwood” fire and 
blazes with every conceivable color. Beauti- 
fully packaged, large box, one dollar. We 
pay postage. YANKEE GIFT LOFT, Del- 
mar, New York. 
SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Inlaid wood trays, 
hand-woven articles, hooked and braided rugs, 
hand-wrought pewter, hand-made jewelry. 
Glass and china miniatures. Persian karbaz. 
Pottery from Europe and Asia. Just off 
Route 6, between Brooklyn and Danielson. 
PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST— 
Wholesalers and retailers. Genuine Indian 
Relics. Rugs. Blankets. South Sea Island 
Curios at reasonable prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mail address: LANCASTER, 
CALIFORNIA. Member: United Indian 
Traders Association. 

CHINA AND ARTWARE 
“CANADA’S MOST TALKED ABOUT 
GIFT SHOP.” America’s largest retail 
selection at lowest prices of open stock Eng- 
lish Bone China. New dinnerware booklet 
will gladly be sent on request. HERBERT 
S. MILLS, Hamilton, Canada. 














HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

ADULT BEGINNERS’ PIANO COURSE 
$1.25. L. T. MOSES, 315 West 86th Street, 
New York. 

WILLKIE BUSTS. 5% in. high, ivory finish 
plaster, effective desk or mantel ornament, 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. STRONG, 
541 East 78th Street, New York City. 
MORAN STUDIO, 1316 Astor, Chicago, 
Illinvis. Finest hand painted photographs, 
opaque oils, (not tinted) 8 x 10 single figure, 
$1.25—double, $1.75. Inquire further infor- 
mation. 

9 FOXES IN ONE DAY. Trap the slyest 
fox and all fur-bearers. Particulars free. 
Guaranteed. Write ED. ESTABROOK, 
Pittsfield, Vermont. 

For big savings, when in Lowell be sure to 
visit our sales room at 95 Bridge Street. 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 
Mill-end toilet tissue—90 rolls to case. $1.50 
*. O. B. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 























Lowell. Mass. 
50 rolls paper towels, mill ends, $1.50 case 
F. O. B. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 


Lowell, Mass. 





Real Estate 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS, our spe- 
cialty. Convenient daily commuting to New 
York City. Write to Thomas C. Grimes of 
N. J. DILLON office, Village Green, Bedford 
Village, New York. Telephone 9771. 
WANTED TO BUY, old farm, preferably 
in Vermont. A. ARNOLD, 516 Broad 
Street. Providence, Rhode Island. 

















Miscellaneous 





RECEIVE weekly squab checks. Thousands 
wanted daily, luxury prices. Hobby that 
pays. Ask RICE, Box 325, Melrose, Mass., 
for eye-opening free book. 

Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads fe a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
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MOUNTAIN TOP FARM, 800 acres, 
brooks, very old Cape Cod house, original 
eT end of auto road; price $4,000. 

» MARTIN & SON, Newfane, Vermont. 
OWN A GENUINE ancient Cape Cod cot- 
tage, forty minutes drive from Boston. Some 
land. Eight rooms. For particulars write— 
Cottage Owner, 540 NORTH MAIN, Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts. 








Special Services 





JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ‘em—highest refer- 
cote. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 
FIVE QUESTIONS ABOUT HOLLY- 
WOOD answered fully and authoritatively 
for $1.00. Airmaii service. Address “HOL- 
LYWOOD INFO.”, P. O. Box 2704, Holly- 


wood, California. 











Stamps 





300 ALL DIFFERENT PRECANCELS 
AND 224-PAGE BOOK on Precancels, only 
$1.00. GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUSE, 
30 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


147 ne a 


’ Ete., 
LUFBERY. Middletown, Connecticut. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY UN- 
PICKED: Two pounds of U. 8S. Stamps, 
only $1.10. Postpaid. ARROW STAMPS 
Box 453, Meriden, Connecticut. 














Stationery and Bookplates 





LOVELY.GREETING CARDS, easily _re- 
sold for profit, write for prices. HILDA 
SAWTELLE, East Wilton, Maine. 

NEAT. INEXPENSIVE PRINTING for 
business and personal uses. Interesting par- 
ticulars freee HONESTY PRESS, Putney, 
Vermont. 





PERSONAL STATON Tr, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 


$3.00; 1 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


mont. 





Things to Eat 





FANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 





$2.50 gallon delivered third zone. ALFRED 
N. JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 
A THRIFTY HABIT. Get nutrition— 


economy—satisfaction with a winter’s su 
ply of our 100% whole wheat cereal. $4.40 
per hundred pounds, $3.00—fifty a. 
freight paid 500 miles. Samples 5c. No 
better cereal milled today. Don’t wait, start 
saving now. Dept. A, BAY STATE CE- 
REAL CO., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
KIDDIES’ DELIGHT. Candy animals and 
toys on sticks, varied flavors, 16 designs: 
Fish, elephant. camel, boat, engine, a Also 
old-fashioned English Barley toys. 

dozen, $1.00 for two dozen ee. et 
LOLLIPOP LADY, 20 Theresa Avenue, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 








Where to Stay 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
WOMAN LEGISLATOR WILL OPEN her 
large farm home to a few Christian paying 
guests. Adults only. Modern conveniences, 
spacious grounds. Meals served only to resi- 
dent guests. Breakfast trays if desired. No 
liquor. References required. Rates on re- 
quest. MRS. BERTHA HAYES, Berring- 
ton, New Hampshire. 
BLEAK HOUSE, Peterborough, N. H.., built 
1770, (old Morrison Homestead) offers con- 
genial accommodations weekends or longer. 
Rates $3.00 to $4.00 per day including ex- 
cellent meals. Write Mrs. W. S. Bingham 
for reservations. 











Women’s Wants 





QUILT PIECES: Free artistic pattern. Per- 
eale, rayon pieces, Log Cabin, rug strips— 
any 10 pounds $1.00. Postage extra. Bright 
woolens, silk, velvet—bargains. JOSEPH 
DEMENKOW, Abington, Massachusetts. 


d&£ 4 “ , - s Dd 
BER: 2 handkerchiefs, one linen and one 
muslin; one tatted, one crocheted edges. 
FLORA KNIGHT, Division Road, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
showing “New Tricks in Facial Make-up, 
and latest fall styles in CONNIE SHOES. 
nationally advertised in Vogue, Mademoi- 
selle, McCall’s and other magazines. For 
your copy, write WOHL SHOE COM- 
PANY, Dept. Y, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


MAPLE sy! CURED COB SMOKED 
REAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful aa flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2. 60. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PROSUCTE 
Richmond 


The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Beginning this month, YANKEE is establishing a 
new department to handle transactions of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANAC. Persons seeking to ac 
quire or dispose of Almanacs may contact prospects 
through this column. Rates are Sc a word, and re 
plies should be sent to the box number given. Ad- 
dress 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
Recently found numbers of the Almanac 
from 1824 to 1869 in my attic. Seven years 
missing. I wish to sell these to some col- 
lector. Bor 1A. 
T have two very old Almanacs. One copy 
of 1843 and one copy of 1853. Is there any- 
one who would be interested in these? Boz 


























What do you want for your copies of The 
Old Farmer's Almanac for 1926, 1929 and 
1930? Bow 3A. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from Page 47) 


ISN’T THERE A CONTRACTOR who would like 
a nice house lot in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
near new Circumferential Highway in exchange 
for an insulation job on my tiny cottage? Cash 
adjustment if necessary. JN408. 

IS THERE A JOB available for a 22 yr. old 
Yankee? Willing and able to do most anything; 
preferably in northern New England. References 
from churchmen, college professors, business men. 
JN409. 

SALESMAN, of no mean ability, desires connections 
or affiliation with manufacturer of importance as to 
merit of product for better dry goods and in 
ment stores in New York City, Boston, > 
and all intervening cities of importance. 
possesses a most unusual clientele constitutin = 
result of years of contact. Christian, aoe employed 
(same organization 16 years). JN410 

CAPABLE, cultured, middleaged woman eager to 
share homemaking with person or couple of similar 
living habit and age in cheerful, comfortable small 
town or suburb. onnecticut preferred but would 
travel. JN411. 
GENTLEMAN, sixty, unemcumbered, good health 
and clean habits, soon retiring, wants to locate in a 
quiet, comfortable, Christian home with modern 
conveniences, in a peaceful, attractive New England 
rural community. Prefers a suite of two or three 
rooms that he can furnish himself, but in a home 
where he can contact a touch of home atmosphere 
and perhaps obtain one simple home-cooked meal a 
day. Likes children and young people but hates 
the odor of tobacco. Who has as of this 
sort to offer and at what price? JN41 

WANTED: Fall and winter ry on an old 
Colonial farm. The Old Swimmin’ Hole is closed 
and we are putting in the wood stoves with a foot 
rail to put your feet on. Plenty of ski trails, and a 
horse and sleigh for your pleasure. Fresh milk, 
eggs and lots of wholesome food served in the old 
farm kitchen. JN413. 

CAMPUSES AND GROUNDS tell quality if well 
maintained. Landscape architect with masters 
degree and 14 years varied experience will make 














quality show and maintain buildings and land 
economically. _JN414. : ne 
MIDDLEAGED NURSE of long and varied 


experience would like ition as c 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Anyone who didn’t see my previous advertisement 
write for particulars of my Concord Stage Coach 
outfit. It is a beauty at a sensible price. $4200. 

Wanted: Structo hand loom, four harness, to 
weave 14 or 20 inches wide. Willing to pay half 
original price plus parcel post. 0400. 

For Sale: Supertan Ultra-Violet Ray Sun-Lamp; 
Violin and case; 10 inch Wax Cross, about 75 years 
old; earthenware crocks. 0401. 

Three adults want to exchange rent on first of 
each month for tenancy in single or cottage house. 
Must be located somewhere between Chestnut and 
Chelsea Streets in Everett, Mass. 0402. 

Use OD Studio in Boston, daytime, Mount Ver- 
non Square, outlook, convenient all modes of trans 




















portation, piano, attractively decorated, for cash. 
0403. 
Wanted: 100 acres or larger farm within 25 


miles Portland, Maine, for small down payment and 
monthly income until paid. Have good position and 
ability to pay. 0404. 

Attractive modern, furnished camp, 
shire resort, = renting proposition, six rooms, hot 
water shower, cious porches—for Florida pro 
perty or Colonial house, North, old features, some 
acreage, view, near water, electricity available, con- 
dition unimportant if structurally sound. Adjust- 
ment up or down. 0406. 

Kolster Radio, beautiful cabinet, 11-tube set, cost 
$500 new. Something very simple is wrong with it, 
but I never could get any money to fix it. Things 
are going so hard with me, I will take $10 for it 
and would be very thankful indeed. 0407. 

Best of care for an elderly lady 
for small amount of cash each week. 

My poems, “‘Poems of a Bachelor,”’ bound in blue 
and gold, value $1.50, for your poems, pictures for 
my school room (unframed but sizeable), or any- 
thing worth a dollar or more. 0409. 

Eastman pocket kodak, 7 x 3% x 2; ex bellows, 
2 x 2% pict.; carrying case; fine condition, cost $15. 
For our silver dollars 1934, 6, 8, 9; four silver 
quarters between 1930 and 1940. Or first class field 





New Hamp- 








in exchange 
0408. 











rse 
to elderly or —_ invalid person. References | ex- 
changed. No objection to traveling. JN415. 
SWOP MY SERVICES for my keeps to any lady 
widow farmer alone. JN416. 

WILL SWOP a New England “home and care in 
small town thirty miles north of Boston for expenses 
and do all in my power to make some older person 
or_semi- ‘invalid _happy_and comfortable. JN417. 
HEAVY WEIGHT MAN who likes amateur 
wrestling. Who will give me plenty of wrestling 
practice and a room on a real farm for a mioderate 
cost? I might work if work was wanted. JN418. 


POPPE PREDICTS 


(Continued from Page 17) 











Then early in December the weather turned 
balmy and soft, spring-like rains fell. The 
lines faded from Poppe’s forehead. 

One afternoon an admirer brought Poppe 
a small bouquet of pansies picked that day. 
This was the start of a “Museum of Things 
that Shouldn’t Be Found in the Winter”. As 
the warm weather continued through January 
and February, all sorts of unusual items, all 
attesting to the spring-like atmosphere, found 
their way to Poppe’s store. So great did the 
exhibit grow that the prophet was obliged 
to rope off part of the sacred back room 
and use his tailor’s bench as a display 
table. 

On public exhibition were pansies, forsy- 
thia, strawberry blossoms, pussy willows, 
dandelions, June bugs, grasshoppers, summer 
tree worms, butterflies, caterpillars and 
snakes. These were the tangible manifest- 
ations of the mildest of winters. 

As a kind of perpetual token of the im- 
Pressiveness of this prognostication, a sign 
painter friend presented him with a large 
piece of cardboard on which was depicted 
a hand with all but the index finger clenched 
and this extending upward to an exaggerated 
height. Beneath was the legend: A.O.W.S., 
which initiates knew meant Ancient Order of 


Wind Sniffers. Poppe takes considerable 
pride in it. 


(not spy) glasses, first cost $15. 0410. 

Disabled veteran seeks secluded home, island, 
country, fireplace, workshop, for appraised value 
$750. Diamonds as down payment. 0411. 





Swop for $175—a mink paw, size 16, coat. 
Swagger style, new. 0412 

Attention Collectors of World War 
Museum will echange duplicates. 
list. 75. 

Make me offer on two all wool braided rugs, 
blended colors, sixe 51 x 44 and 41 x 36. N976. 
Wanted: Darning egg with sterling silver handle, 
sterling silver spool case, sterling silver thimble case. 
Will swop for good American dollars. N977. 

Want amber hob-nail glass, 
condition. Cash. N978. 
Wanted: Old correspondence before 1910. 
have any old letters or envelopes, 
for them. N97 i 

Will swop like-new, pieced mink coat, size 16, 
full length, satin lined, for only $175. Need that 
cash worse than I need a four hundred dollar coat. 
N980. 

Wanted: Old _ kerosene 
complete with globes. 

981 





Posters: 
Send descriptive 











any piece in perfect 





If you 
I will pay cash 








burning 


street lamps 
State number, 


size and price. 





Sell or exchange: Fur lined coats—men’'s Japanese 
mink, forty; lady’s muskrat, fourteen; beaver collars, 
good. Use small outboard motor, guns or anything 
can use. . 

Thirty-five foot houseboat with bedroom, bathroom, 
galley and large living-room. Cost less than $1.00 
a week to heat all last winter. An ideal boat for 
two or three people to live the year ‘round on. Would 
consider swopping for an aux-sloop or a camp. 

936. 








I want to go farming! In swop can offer new 
hot water incubator, electric brooder, frigidaire, 
washer, sewing machine and various small electric 
articles and a house lot thrown in. For these, 
would also accept a year old bull in swop, or maybe 
you have a better offer. N952. 


Will swop latest model brand new SHOTGUN 
never fired, for automatic pistol or revolver, or 
camping equipment, fishing gear, portable typewriter, 
office equipment, or what have you. First time 
swopper. N957. 

An old time pinch bottle, scent bottle and shuttle 
used for the hand weaving of linen is my swop 
for U. S. stam first day and air mail covers and 
buckle glass. 960. 

Who wants a brand new bird feeder with suet 
cage to fasten on a tree or window frame? I make 
them and will swop for anything I can use, especially 
want books on gardening, antiques, travel, birds and 
animals, formulas or anything of an educational 
nature. N964. 


Group of boys, with very limited means, desire 
an old, but sturdy, cathoat for a camping trip next 
summer. What have you and how much, or what do 
you want to swop for it? N-965. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
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Here the Original Yankee speaks as he 
looks forward: 
“Amen to all this walking after hope 
Escaping from the devil in the breast. 
The boy can go. I'll march right down to 
him. 
Here lies my furrow. Here must I plod on 
The length of years; but seed of my slow 
toiling, 
These men, my sons, are no more mind to 
hoard 
Than corn we spill upon the wilderness.” 
At the last, old Bill Scott looking back 
on the long trail, the scattered seed 
and forward with the eye of a seer: 
“T wo-hundred 
Years we raced this young Republic towards 


the west; 
Two-thousand miles to where the trail ran 
out. 
What we have dreamed spells 


plain American. 
When we are gone what drove us 
must prevail. 
The country’s yours to use or use 
it up.” Dreamer’s Clay 
es; ee © 
Timely Escape 
Southern Germany, 1933 . . . the Reich- 
stag has just been set on fire .. . Jews? 
.. a man-hunt near the ancient castle 
of Wolfheim. So begins Men Without 
Doubt by William Turton (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 251 pp., $2.00). You will 
neither eat nor sleep till the English offi- 
cial who had thought to go fishing; the 


lovely Erica; the valiant old Baronin; 
Nazis, and a score of others have brought 
their few days of cinema action to a 


dramatic conclusion. 

The author of this original and expert 
adventure story is unfamiliar to us. Surely 
an Englishman who has _ experienced, 
probably painfully, and evaluated, the Nazi 
psychology. Men without doubt are Nazi 
automatons. Only through doubt and dark- 
ness can man inch his way into daylight. 
Sustained suspense with an authentic po- 


litical background: Hollywood take no- 
tice! 
eee 08 
The Story of Concord by Josephine 


Latham Swayne (Meador Press, Boston, 
428 pp., $2.00), is not just the story of a 
small town in Massachusetts. Like Athens 
the name has a peculiar, if somewhat 
dimmer, radiance. Its fields and rivers 
still feel the breath of noble aspirations, 
and fulfillment has laid a quiet hand on 
many an old homestead. This book de- 
tails its existence from the English non- 
conformist settlement, through Revolu- 
tionary times to its great days of literary 
brilliance. Quotations and anecdotes 
abound. The Alcotts and Emerson dom- 
inate. Thoreau is there—by Walden Pond. 
Ephraim Bull produces the Concord grape. 
With short chapters on the art, science 
and environs of Concord, the book. ends, 
as it should, with the cemeteries—and 
the town as it fs to-day. 
“ese et 

Magasines — Received Terminal Island 
Topics, pub. at Calif. by the inmates of the 
Federal Correctional Institute, Vagabond 
—$1.00 a year, Boston. N. H. Trouba- 
dour, Concord, N. H., .50 a year. 
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LETTERS 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 45) 





Dear YANKEE: 
YANKEE is my great comfort and I 
like the change of format. 
And I want to tell you what good use 
I make of my copy of The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac. As I am not able to attend 
church, I am not sure about the lesson, 
but as I told the Rector, my Almanac al- 
ways gives it. 
a <. © 
Southboro, Mass. 


Dear YANKEE: 

By the way, YANKEE, perhaps you'd 
like to know that we covered New Hamp- 
shire looking for that up-and-down saw 
mill you mentioned not so long ago. Ar- 
riving at Bow we stopped at a service 
station and a most affable attendant gave 
us complete information, but he didn’t 
really know where it was now. However, 
there was a-man in town who knew every- 
thing. “You go right up the hill to the 
4 corners, and the house with the apple 
orchard is where he lives.” Well, the 
whole countryside was apple orchards. 

Second try. One of the orchard own- 
ers ‘lowed as how you go up the road 
apiece, take the first black top road on 
your right. You go along that a piece till 
you get to the part being repaved, etc. 
He also threw in the news that the saw 
didn’t work anymore. Third try. Owner 
of the house we had been directed to said 
he always maintained the saw was not in 
Bow but in Dunbarton. Anyhow, he sug- 
gested more hills and a road just beyond 
the cemetery, then a ten minute walk 
through the woods. Well, we found the 
cemetery, but the only side road for miles 
led into the cemetery among the tomb- 
stones. WHERE IS THIS SAW???? 

a mee 
Verona, New York 


Dear YANKEE: 

Can’t renew—Grandpa is a Johnny Reb 
and won’t let the magazine in the house. 
He pokes holes in it with his cane. 

A former reader 
Down South 


Dear YANKEE: 

When your August issue came out, our 
family—we are hard-headed reactionary 
Yankees—hailed your new streamlined, 
reconditioned magazine with mixed feel- 
ings of suspicion and dismay. However, 
upon comparing the demoded July issue 
with the August, we soon discovered the 
latter contained eight more pages and felt 
considerably appeased. 

Well, anyhow, we read the August issue 
from cover to cover, same as usual; and 
then kept picking the darn thing up again 
and looking it over, every time a little 
less prejudiced. Then along came the 
September issue, chock full of human in- 
terest, attractive from cover to cover, 
swell from every angle. We surrender 
unconditionally. 

Missed Imogene Wolcott in September 
magazine. It was like losing out on a 
good meal. 

E.. S. 
Bay Point, Maine 
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Many swops, but few wants. Name your swop 
for my Universal floor waxer and applicator; 16 ft. 
boat made of cypress sides, one piece of wood, made 
—_ for pickerel fishing (also trailer for same) ; 
“Thermos” lunch kit (bottles missing); “Reese” 
button hole attachment to fit any sewing machine and 
—. (separate) iron horses that once guarded clocks. 

870. 





Over $100. of electric train equipment; 6 ft. skis 
and harness; boots size 8 for skis (also size 9); 
guitar; gold trimmed drum; perfect Paisley shawls; 
high school books from private schools; museum 
shell collection are my swops for your old time dolls; 
clarinet; cut-film camera; little hunting shack in 
New Hampshire, or what have you? N874. 

I can ride well and take the best care of a pony, 
and will provide board for it if someone will let 
me use their pony. (Sutton, Mass.). N&885. 


Ship and airplane models, sporting equipment, 
hockey, tennis, baseball, riding, etc., or will build 
any ship model as desired in swop for a heavy duty 
fishing tackle suitable for large game fish, golf clubs, 
male St. Bernard or Irish Setter puppy. N890. 


Who has town house or farm (prefer New Eng- 
land) to swop for log vacation house, 7 rooms, oak 
floors downstairs, large stone fireplace, sink and 
built-in cupboards in kitchen? Near best hunting 
and fishing in mountains of New York. About 15 
acres, near neighbors, but private. Fruit planted. 
N891. 


You furnish material and pattern (for your child’s 
snow suit and my four year old’s snow suit) and 
I’ll make both suits in swop. N892 


Who wants eleven big, healthy red geranium 
plants? Or an old fashioned small mantel clock of blue 
and white porcelain in good running order, and has 
Roman numerals? I'll swop with you for a barrel of 
Maine grown Green Mountain potatoes or an electric 
kitchen wall clock. N893. 


If you have a surplus of canna bulbs, dahlia 
tubers, gladiolus corms, or any other nice flowers or 
shrubs, I will swop handkerchiefs with hand crochet- 
ed edges for them. N896. 


Have 3 Champney silver tea spoons marked N. V. 
L.; 2 Fiske E. V. L.; 1 Adams E. T. and will swop 
the six for an old brass bed warming pen or old 
Lee pattern glass. What have you? N899. 


Game “‘lovers’—here’s your chance. I have two 
bagatelle games in good condition, one with glass 
top, sizes are 24 in. x 12 in. and 19 in. x 10 in. used 
only a few times. I'd like to swop them for 2 dozen 
National Geographics, any date, as long as they are 
in good condition (no duplicates). Please hurry be- 
cause I want them badly. N913. 


Dog Lovers—Attention! I will swop a male Cock- 
er, male Scotty, or a female wire-haired terrier 
puppy, all A.K.C. stock, for a Paisley shawl, brass 
andirons or various other things. Make me a swop 
offer! N919. 


I have to swop a large Paisley shawl, a pair of 
girl’s shoe skates (size 5) 1 large beautiful cut glass 
bowl and various other things for a mahogany piano 
bench—claw or duck feet with a place to keep the 
music inside the top—it must have a lid and be in 
find condition. N920. 


Will swop old square walnut ottoman (grape & 
leaf covering) or old walnut long narrow divan for 
modern over-stuffed chair in good condition. N921. 


Have a coal black pedigreed Persian male cat 
neutered, from prize winning show stock, his father 
is a Double Champion, he is very gentle, and affec- 
tionate—to swop for an automobile radio in perfect 
condition. N926. 


I’ve never swopped before but it all sounds good 
to me. I have a tennis racket with case, baseball 
bat, floor lamp, zipper overnight bag, brief case, size 
34 brown suit with pleated back and many, many 
things to swop and would like a camera, set of golf 
clubs, table model radio, size 36 tuxedo or got 
sumthin’ else? N935. 


Will swop an old oil carriage lamp, suitable for 
front door, for a copper lustre pitcher. (Lamp can 
be electrified.) $4980. 


Nurse, 35, on call 24 hours a day in small 
country institution, would like wider contact with 
outside world. Will swop letters with members of 
either sex, of same age or over. Jy410. 


1 Bass Drum, with foot pedal, foot and crash 
cymbal, etc.; 1 Snare Drum, with stand, stick, etc.; 
These are the famous Stone drums of high quality, 
costing over $200, but have seen almost no use. 
am open for an offer. $4392. 





















































Want old fashioned brooches or lockets in gold 
or silver. Offer brand new candlewick bed spread 
(hob-nail design) or something you want for your 
hobby. $4390. 


I have a small red and yellow pung—fun for a 
small horse and children next winter—in Hingham, 
Mass.—swopper to take it away. I'd like something 
antique—foot warmer, little brass tea-kettle, clock, 
or what have you? $4391. 





A very fine mink muff for a very fine Pe 
lamb collar. Genyine Whistler etching, Pari 
sidewalk cafe (6 x 9) for mahogany drop-leaf s' 
or antique mulberry suger bowl. $4409. 

Wanted: Circus programs, lithographs, 
paper ads, etc., for match covers. Ringling Bar 
program for 1938 preferred. $4422. 

I want old fashioned, either amethyst or ga 
= Write your wants. Will answer all fee 

4446. 


Who wants to capture the prize in that gay 
parade, riding in my canopy top Surry with fi 
oil side lamps? What have you to offer for thi 
fine Surry, good as new? $4486. 


My wants are varied: Tumbleweed and sage f 
Nebraska or Kansas, couch cover, hot dish 
etc. Will swop old books or newer books like Ed 
Ferber’s “Peculiar Treasure,” Dorothy Parker's 
short stories “Here Lies —’’; some lawn ornament 
and other things. Send me your swop list, and I 
send mine. $4545. 

I will exchange a quart size jar of Italian cof 
from which only one or two servings have been use 
for a good sized bouquet of fresh flowers deliv 
at my Allston, Massachusetts, home. $4550. 


Histon, Ma: 30._ij 


My collection needs your “ance 














forgotten ancesto 
from the family album, copies of L’Illustration, N 
tional Geographic, and other costume material. Wi 
swop original mitten and cross-stitch designs, boo 
cookies, or what do you want? Mittens, hand-wo 
scarves, etc., swopped for bound volumes of Godey’ 
and Peterson's, and other old fashion magazines 
Willing to give right arm or anything else for re 
19th century clothing or foreign costumes. $4551. }} 

Wanted: a root of bittersweet vine. Offer Ini 
roots, color yellow and mahogany, or excellent hon 
made orange marmalade in 9 oz. tumblers. S457 

Dolls: Any size or condition (we fix) for po 
but good little girlies, before Christmas 1940. Offe 
in exchange the prayers and gratitude of girls, 
Santa Claus. $4596. 


I want the December 1929, June 1930, and Ma 
1932, or any copies of the Ship Modeler Magaszi 
after December 1932, published by McCann; Cha 
ell’s “Baltimore Clipper” or “The Frigate Constity 
tion and other Historic Ships” by Magoun. Also an 
books on rigging of old — Need not be in goo 
condition if all together. Jhat would you like # 
exchange? Am not a dealer. $4599. 


Antique spider webs hand crocheted. Three yar 
long and one yard wide. Will swop for electric aw 
matic toaster, or small table radio. $4612. 


Any old shells in your attic for my collectio 
My “extras” mostly from Florida and I want shell 
from other places. My price? New shell pictures # 
frames under glass, shell pins (of own make) d 
shells from my collection. 4614. 

Growing old—staying indoors—can’t profitably w 
my big brown fur overcoat suitable for 40 degres 
below and a 70 mile gale. Would rather have 2 
good pullets, goats, ducks, heifers, or a pony. $467 

Have rare Napoleonic brass button salvaged 
Battle of Waterloo by my great-uncle. What am 
offered? $4677. 


Does anyone collect old time theatre programs a 
would you like souvenir programs of ‘Begg 
Student” presented by McCall Opera Co., in Ne 
York Casino, 1884. rinted on wide blue grosgrai 
ribbon. I like old things for an old house. What ca 
you offer? $4678. 


I'd like to get one pound gray Shetland floss f¢ 
a sweater. Have gladioli bulbs. $4686. 


Will swop three pairs of “Ann Southern”’ stoc 
ings, one “Miss Massachusetts” (1911) bathi 
beauty banner, and two of my own books—‘Lo 
Secrets” and “The Art of True Living” for stoq 
of panties and slips. $4687. 


I have rock garden plants and raspberry plants 
swop for deplhiniums, iris, or cultivated blueber 
bushes, or what have you? $4721. 


Genuine Burberry overcoat (needs new lining 
size 40. Offered for woolen blanket, or what ha 
you? $4722. 

I'd give dressmaking or tatting lessons to individ 
uals or groups near Boston—or my green r 
stroller—if I could get a tricycle for boy of 7 a 
what have you? 4750. 


Pocket Bible, 












































1816, complete, by WwW. W. Wood 
ward, Phila. in perfect condition. I ask boy's o 
man’s bicycle in riding condition. 4762. 


Have to offer: Lovely Marcella white bedspread 
Goudey period dress-Polonaise brown brocaded satin 
2 hand made wooden needles once used to make fis 
nets; Scott’s Holy Bible, 1832, 3 vols. ill.; 3 old 
iron flat irons; 26 by 48 leaded glass door; r 
tea wagon; fine reed wood basket; 36 % pint, pt. 
qt., covered glass bottles; Shaw’s Business Encyclo 
pedia and Managing a Retail Business. Want: Old 
walnut framed mirror; curly maple chest drawers; 
old sea chest; old wooden sewing box; old small 
tables and chairs. 4772. 


I have an old fashioned candle mold for eight} 
candles, also wooden cheese knife about 30 in. long. j 

will swop these for first-day covers, air mail 
covers, U. S. stamps, or buckle glass, or what have 
you. $4788. 











I have an upright rf piano and about fifty 


rolls, and a spiral wind permanent waving machine. 
I will swop either or both for two cords of 
wood delivered here (Melrose, Massachusetts). Both 
are in fine condition. $4840. 





